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After 16 years, TXI Buff still passes with flying colors. 


The builders of Dallas/ Fort Worth Airport wanted a 
concrete made with the natural warmth and consistency 
of buff cements—and the durability to stand up to over 
700,000 aircraft operations and 50,000,000 passengers 
a year, The solution was simple: TXI Buff cement. 

TXI Buff cement enhances the beauty — and creates a 
warm, aesthetic environment with consistent, natural 
color. For more information, call TXI at 1-800-366-4894. 


Texas Industries, Inc. 7610 Stemmons Dallas, TX 75247 


For more information, visit us at booth &430 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #102 on the Reader inquiry Card 


Did you know you 
could heat water with a 
cooling system? 


six times the energy it consumes. Use the heat and 
enjoy the savings. 


You can, with an electric heat pump or a waste 
heat recovery system. Air conditioning and heat- 
ing are usually a business’ largest energy expense. 
What if you could use energy captured from the 


cooling system to heat water? You'd save a pot of 


money every month. 


Cooling systems and other equipment produce a 
lot of heat. The waste heat can be recycled simply 
with a heat pump or heat recovery system. This 
heat, typically 120 to 220 degrees F., may be used 
for space heating, water heating or for process 
heating such as steam presses, sanitation equip- 
ment, food processing and other thermal requirements. 


How do you make hot water from your cooling, 
refrigeration or other waste heat producing sys- 
tem? Easily, with electricity. Contact us and we'll 
get you in touch with vour local energy expert. 


a ELECTRIC 
ENERGY 
AD COUNCIL 
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Electricity. The better energy choice. 
Write to; EEAC © PO. Box 7428 * Beaumont, TX 77726-7428 
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introducing Elgin-Butler's 
New Modular Base System 


Basebored? 


Get fresh inspiration from Elgin-Butler's 
new modular Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. A structural, durable, modular, 
glazed, ceramic answer to cove base 
applications. One that's just as functional 
and fitting with concrete block as it is with 
stud, plaster, brick or any other wall 
system. 


This strikingly handsome, smooth glaze- 
finished ceramic cove base enhances 
carpet, terrazzo or marble. Or, add a 
permanent touch of scuff-proof glamor to 


such utilitarian applications as linoleum 
or concrete floors. Available in cove or 
straight base, offering complete design 
flexibility. 


No special masonry tools or techniques 
are needed. Standard 9$" mortar joints 
achieve nominal 8" x8" modular 
dimensions. 


Get excited! Combine design aesthetics 
with durability and utility. Specify Elgin- 
Butler's new Isolated Ceramic Base 
System. 


Circle 2 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Check the Yellow Pages for our nearest 
sales office, or phone us today for 
complete information. 


Elgin-Butler Brick Company 
P.O. Box 1947, Austin, Texas 78767 
(512) 453-7366 


to ELGIN-BUTLER 


Over a century of family pride, 
craftsmanship and accomplishment. 
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X fold-out timeline tracks fifty of the state's most signifi- 
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last fifty years from their beginnings long before the 


1939 creation of the Texas Society of Architects through 


the growth and change they have experienced through- 
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: Ve you ides, new y Sofione™ * Cashmere™ Ceilings. R radan de 
from Celotex; you can have the best of both — design - "T" mee mm 
choice and size flexibility. Aesthetically, Cashmere ( eilings Se es, 
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For more information, see the Celtae 1989 Sweet is eR Catalog. 
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Art Deco Opulence 


Today's bathroom has evolved into 
an environment that reflects your 
personal style A haven that can 
start your day with inspiration— 
and end it with a soothing “good 
night." Eljer can make it happen 
for you 


[his Eljer bath features the 
Canterbury" collection of fixtures 
in Dusty Rose with Alvera™ fittings 
In [x lished brass 


Personalized elegance for today's 
bath. From Eljer. of course 


ELJER 


Capture the Elegance 


Dallas Sherman 
Apex Supply Co. Johnson-Burks Supply 
a æ 
Texas 214/741-5463 214/892-6148 gan Antonio 


= : Grolf Plumbing Supply 
Distributors — mesquite Pharr 512/225-0278 

Moore Supply Co. S&S Wholesale Supply 

214/289-0711 512/787-8855 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Recognizing our many contributors 


W HILE EVERY ISSUE of Texas Architect is a collaborative effort in- 
volving many contributions, this special issue, commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of TSA, required planning and 
hard work from several times more people than usual. Special thanks 
go to Lila Stillson and Eloise McDonald, respectively the curator of the 
Architectural Drawings Collection and the head librarian of the Archi- 
tecture Library at the University of Texas at Austin; they began plan- 
ning with us in February, then worked throughout the year. The errors 
here are ours, while the successes are in large part theirs, Among other 
contributors: 


Nia Dorian Becnel is Assistant Professor at the University of Hous- 
ton College of Architecture. She is researching a hook on John S. 
Chase, FATA, for Texas A&M University Press. 

Stephanie Hetos Cocke is an architectural historian with Killis Al- 
mond & Associates in San Antonio. 

Judith Singer Cohen is the author of Cowtown Moderne, published this 
year by Texas A&M University Press. 

Stephen Fox, a Tèxas Architect contributing editor, is a fellow of the 
Anchorage Foundation and the author of the forthcoming ALA guide 
to Houston architecture. 

Duncan Fulton is a partner in the Dallas firm Good, Fulton & Farrell. 

Robert Garland, FAIA, is a partner in the El Paso firm Garland & 
Hilles Architects. 

Mary Carolyn Hollers George is the author of the forthcoming 
biography O'Neil Ford, Architect: The Benevolent Fanatic, to be pub- 
lished by Texas A&M University Press. 

R. Lawrence Good, FAIA, a Texas Architect contributing editor, is a 
partner in the Dallas firm Good, Fulton & Farrell. 

Bruce Jensen is an architectural historian in Austin. 

Christopher Long is an architectural historian in Austin, currently 
working on the Handbook of Texas. 

Gerald Moorhead, a Texas Architect contributing editor, is the princi- 
pal of Gerald Moorhead, Architect, in Houston. 

Yolita Schmidt, a Houston architect, is the author of The Moderne Style 
in Architecture: A Houston Gaide, published by the Houston Public 
Library. 

Robert Steinbomer, a member of the TSA Publications Committee, 
is a partner in the Austin firm RioGroup Architects. 

Jan Feltner Winters is a partner in the Dallas firm Providence Archi- 
tects. 

Willis Winters is an architect with F&S Partners in Dallas and a fre- 
quent contributor of both stories and photography to the magazine. 


For those misled by the editor’s page in the September/October 
issue, this is the new graphic format ] was talking about. Associate 
Editor (and now Art Director) Ray Don Tilley and the rest of us on the 
TA staff look forward to getting your comments on our new look. We 
await your comments, too, on this issue, which we think brings to- 
gether, for the first time, some vital information. Please fax us a note 
at 512/478-0528, or write us at 114 West Seventh Street, Suite 1400, 
Austin, Texas 78701. 


Joel Warren Barna 
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NEWS 


A symphony hall's debut 8 
DALLAS The Meyerson Symphony Center's 
opening showed il was worth the cost. 


Majestic resurrection 9 
SAN ANTONIO With its second 1980s restora- 
tion, the Mojestic regains its original aura 


Calendar 11 
Timepieces by architects, the RDA Gola, and 
a conference on religious architecture 


Of Note 13 
Austin architects sweep internationol compe- 
tition; historic Houston building to rise agoin 


A sesquicentennial gift 15 
HOUSTON The first phose of Sesquicentenniol 
Pork assumes ils prominence on the bayou 


Capital developments 21 
AUSTIN As the Capitol reminds users of iis 
danger, restoration and addition move on 


Passing the mantle 24 
HOUSTON Two architecture schools, two new 
deans, two plans for ocademic progress 


The comprehensivist architect? 28 
DALLAS A national education forum ponders 
proclice and educotion in the 21st century. 


Two by four yield eight 30 
SAN ANTONIO The chapter's design awards 
hanors two projects from each of four firms 
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Debut of Meyerson 
erases public doubts 


DALLAS 


N 1980, when the Dallas Symphony 

Association leaders decided to build a 
new concert hall in downtown Dallas, 
they began a roll of the dice that would 
end either in a masterpiece or a multi- 
million-dollar dud, like the hall in New 
York's Lincoln Center, which cost mil- 
lions to recondition acoustically, Russell 
Johnson of Artec Consultants, the acous- 
tician hired by the Dallas Symphony As- 
sociation to work with architect LM. Pei 
& Partners, had technical expertise to 
spare, but no guarantee that his work 
would provide the sharp, sculptural 
sound that a great concert hall possesses. 

Vhe wait is over, and luck has smiled 
on Dallas: opening week concerts in the 
center's 2,062-seat Eugene McDermott 
Concert Hall, ranging from Mahler's 
massive Resurrection Symphony to a solo 
cello recital by Mstislav Re stopov ich and 
a rendition of Jimi Hendrix's “Purple 
Haze" by the Kronos Quartet, show that 
the Meyerson Center is à winner. 

Ihe McDermott hall is at the center 
of the Morton H. Meyerson Symphony 
Center in the Dallas Arts District (sec £74 
Sep/Oct 1989), which was designed by 
architect LM. Pei & Partners of New 
York and constructed by the contractor 
J-W. Bateson of Dallas. It was built as a 
public-private venture for an estimated 
$81.5 million (some 64 percent over the 
original budget). But Symphony leaders 
announced during the opening festivities 
that, with a line of credit from NCNB. 
they had raised enough in private 
pledges to cover all the association's 
$43.2-million share of the construction 
costs, calming worried city officials. 

The spare, cool geometry of the Mey- 
erson’s exterior and public spaces seems a 
natural extension of che monumental 
modernism of Pei's other Dallas com- 
missions: Dallas City Hall (1978), Dallas 
Center (1979), Arco Tower (1984), and 
First Interstate Bank Tower (1986). 

But the concert hall interior, given its 
architectural expression primarily by 
architect Charles T. Young, an associate 
partner in Pei's firm, is something else 
again. It's part Wright, part Olbrich, and 
part 1920s atmospheric theater, feature- 
ing deep-toned gridded wood walls, 
brass accents, a red terrazzo floor, and 


Eugene McDermott Concert Hall interior 


backlit onyx panels set into the upper 
balcony fronts, all under a sky-blue ceil- 
ing and a giant movable acoustical can- 
opy. Behind the scenes, Johnson’s cloth 
panels, movable concrete doors opening 
into a ceiling-level reverberation cham- 
ber, and other features shape the experi- 
ence in unseen ways. Johnson himself 
says that the hall will not sound the way 
it’s supposed to until early next year, 
when all the equipment is operating and 
adjusted, but the intense, clearly defined 
sound heard during the first week had 
some coneert-goers in tears. 

“We tried to give a sense of architec- 
tural order to the hall that Mr. Johnson 
had designed as optimal acoustically,” 
says Young. “When we disagreed, we 
gave in wherever a change would have 
had a negative acoustical effect." Records 
show that disagreements were, in fact, 
frequent, although Pei has tried to 
downplay them in recent interviews; he 
still disparages Johnson's original, unar- 
ticulated design for the acoustical can- 
opy. "he tongue," Pei calls it. Even as 
the opening concert series hegan, ar- 
chitect and acoustician sparred about the 
height at which the canopy should be 
placed. Other adjustments may need to 
be made as well: one mink-clad patron 
took a very unfunny pratfall stepping 
from the entrance onto the stecp and 
slippery orchestra aisle the night the 
Kronos Quartet played. 

Clearly, however, Dallas has à new 
symphony center that just might one day 
replace Southfork when outsiders think 


of the city. Joel Warren Barna 


ay 


Eberson's Majestic 
is new concert hall 


SAN ANTONIO 


D ALLAS IS NOT THE ONLY CITY with 
a new symphony hall. The San An- 
unio Symphony in September inaugu- 
rated a series of concerts in its new 
home, the restored 2,500-seat Majestic 
theatre, which forms the first phase of a 
downtown arts district planned along 
I louston Street. 

Phe Majestic, which originally opened 

in 1929, is an "atmospheric" theater de- 
igned by the Chicago architect John 
Il. berson, decorated with three-dimen- 
sional Moorish-Spanish village scenes, 
imudajar ceilings, heraldic medallions, 
clouds and twinkling stars, even an aq- 
nurtum—an almost delirious splendor 
created with plaster and paint. 

[he restoration work was funded with 
S4.4 million from Las Casas, a non- 
profit group (headed by arts activist 
Jocelyn Krause) that is managing the for- 
maton of a San Antonio arts district. Las 
Casas leases the Majestic and the adja 
cent Empire Theatre, a traditional opera 
house, from the city. 

lhe Majestic was revamped hy an car- 
lice owner in the early 1980s for use by 
Broadway road shows (the job won Barry 
Monre Architects of Houston a TSA 
Design Award in 1984), but much more 
rtensive work was done in the latest 
restoration, 

Vheater-restaration experts Ray Shep- 
erdson and Sonya Winner of Detroit 
junt-ventured with San Antonio archi- 
toot Milton Babbitt & Partners on the 
project: They removed a lobby bar that 
had been added earlier, cleaned all the 
plasterwork for the first time in decades 
imd rebuilt it where necessary, repainted, 
iul replaced the wiring and restored 
lighting fixtures. Scraps of the original 

upet and seat covers were found; new 
1- were loomed to match. Extensive 
work was done in the basement, where 
Walihitt combined dressing rooms for the 
Majestic and the Empire, alleviating 
unpal backstage conditions. The area 
ne abo houses a music library, instru- 
nent sted are, and offices. Babbitt also 
Wl a new lobby bar in space leased 
from am aljen parking garage, restor- 
iny the Magpestics lobby to its earlier size. 
bow and wide, with three balconies 
ied all those crannies for sound to get 


p 


[ if — $ - 
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lost in, the Majestic would seem an 
acoustical nightmare. But acoustician 
Christopher Jaffe installed an “eye- 
brow"—a shell that fits under the pro 
scenium arch for performances—along 
with a network of concealed speakers, 
creating sound that Dallass David Dillon 
called “serviceable, if not remarkable.” 
The Empire Theatre, to be restored 
in the next phase, will be used by cham- 
ber-music groups and opera productions. 
Phase three will include reopening old 
entrances and expanded seating in both 
theaters. Work on phase two is sched- 
uled to start in 1990, JWB 


A back-to-basics effort makes the Majestic Theatre the new home of the San Antonio Symphony. 
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lobby 
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Waterproof. 
Restore. 
Decorate... 


with Thoro's "System" of compatible 
products formulated especially for 
concrete and masonry. Suitable 
applications include interior and 
exterior use on above and below- 
grade surfaces. 


Thoro System Products has offered 
successful solutions and long-lasting 
results for over 75 years and 
continues to develop new products to 
meet the needs of today's industry. 
And all Thoro products carry a full 
material and labor warranty. 


For additional information, contact: 
Thoro System Products, 
7800 NW 38th Street, Miami, Florida 


33166. 
THORO 
SYSTEM 9 
2 PRODUCTS 


For more information, visit us at booth #903 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #70 on the Reader Inquiry Card, 


Full material and labor warranty available. 


A tradition of excellence, 
building on tomorrows opportunities: 


*1988 Thoro System Products 
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Texas Dealers 


liest Service Building Materials 
PO. Box 17379 

San Antonio, Texas 78217 
512/349-4301 


Blue Diamond Company 
IO. Box 15787 

Dallas, Texas 75215 
214/428-1331 


Lynwood Building Materials 

1201 West Elsmere 

San Antonio, Texas 78201 
127/732-9052 


Featherlite Building Products Corp, 
PO, Box 355 

Abilene, Texas 79604 

915/673-4201 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO, Box 425 

Round Rock, Texas 78664 
412/255-2573 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
WIO Acom 

Houstan, Tesas 77092 

13956-64117 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
IO, Box 9977 

Ht Paso, Texas 79990 

91 5/8550-0|71 


Veatherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO. Box 489 

Lubbock, Texas 79048 

NOG/76 31-8202 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO. Box 991 

Midland, Texas 79702 

 5/084-8UA f 


Foatherlite Building Products Corp. 
PO Box 67 

t onverse, Texas 78109 

513/6584063] 


Featherlite Building Products Corp. 
Pa Box 47725 

Lralías, Texas 75247 

36017-2720 


SNI Construction Materials 
Il! Mies tay 
Ihanin, Texas 77008 

| Uh N 


SS? Construction Materials 
* Ve Glenda Lane 

Dallas. Texas 75229 

147 306076 


It's About Time 

The ‘Texas Fine Arts Asso- 
ciation has invited SO Texas 
artists and architects to ere- 
ate two- and three-dimen- 
sional works that express 
the theme “Time.” The 
pieces, which will be judged 
and then auctioned Dee. 3, 
will he exhibited in Tram- 
mell Crow Centers Upper 
West Pavilion in Dallas. For 
auction tickets, call 2147 
939-0064. Nov. 5 to Dec. ? 


Late '80s German Art 
A look at art created since 
1985 by 26 young, often 
little-known West German 
artists. Their art collectively 
presents a restraint, detach 
iment, and precise execution 
in contrast to the neo-ex 
pressionisim of the early 

| 9805. Contemporary Arts 
Museum, Houston, and the 
Blaffer Gallery, University 
of Houston (713/526-0773), 
Nav. I8 to Feb. 4 


Border Architecture 
Vhe bi-national conference 
"Border Architecture: Divi- 
sion or integration in the 
design of the built environ- 
ment between Mexico and 
the United States?" will be 
held at the Autonomous 
University of Baja Califor- 
nia in Mexicali, Mex. Box 
826, Calexico, Calif, 92231 
(619/357- 3193), Feb, 8-11 


Heart Strings 
The Design Industries 
Foundation for AIDS/Heus- 
ron will host “Heart Strings: 
Vhe National Tour" at 
Jones Hall. Proceeds from 
the musical will go to the 
Bering Foundation’s AIDS 
programs and DIFEA/Hous- 
ton (713/850-1293). Feb. 3 


Steve Wiman's mixed- 
media “Time in a Bottle” 


Icons of Faith 

V symposium and workshop 
on the preservation of reli- 
gious architecture in Mex- 
ico and the Southwest, 
sponsored by the National 
‘Trust for Histaric Preserva- 
tion, the National Park 
Service, and Lubbock 
groups. Texas tech Univer- 
sity College of Architecture 
(806/742-3136), Nov. 2-3 


That Exceptional One 
An exhibition that cele- 
hrates 100 years af progress 
far women architects. TSA 
Annual Meeting (512/478- 
7386), Tarrant County 
Convention Center, Fort 
Worth, Oct. 27-28. texas 
lech University College of 
Architecture (806/742 
1136), Now, 1-22 


The Work of 

Hasan Fathy 

\ lecture on Fathy's work 
hy James Steele, professor 
and author of Hasen Fathy, 
Texas Tech University Cal- 
lege of Architecture (806/ 
742-3136), Nov. 15, 4 p.m, 


Czech Modernism: 
1900-1945 

An exhibition of Czechoslo- 
vakian art from expression- 
isin to surrealism. More 
than 300 works—paintings, 
sculpture, works on paper, 
photography, and film—are 
included. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston (713/639- 
7540), through Jan. 7 


IBD Student Day 

An educational program 
and an opportunity to talk 
to practicing interior de- 
signers, with factory tours, 
seminars on CAD and light- 
ing, and showroom visits, 
The Design District, Dallas 
(214/742-4250), Oct. 27-28 


CALENDAR 


Rive Gauche: 
An RDA Soiree 
Phe third annual 
fund-raising gala by 
the Rice Design 


Alliance will honor Gerald Transco 
D. Hines, developer of One Tower, 
Shell Plaza, Pennzoil Place, Houston; 
‘Transco ‘lower, and Repub- Gerald 
licBank Plaza. Dinner, en- Hines 


tertainment, and a silent 
auction. 1100 Louisiana 
Building lobby (7 13/520- 
71D, Now 4 


Healthy Downtowns 
Vhe 7th Annual Downtown 
Revitalization Conference, 
sponsored by the Texas His- 
torical Commission and the 
‘Texas Downtown Associa- 
tion. Driskill Hotel, Austin 
(312/463-6092), Nov. 8-9 


Matteson Public Librory 
Design Competition 
Matteson, Hl, a suburb of 
Chicago, is holding a com- 
petition for the design of a 
$2.6-million public library. 
Rules: 801 South School 
Ave., Matteson, HI. 60443. 
Registration closes Dec. 2. 
Submissions due Feb. 23, 


We Do Windows 

A seminar on architect anid 
designer collaboration. with 
Mary Ann Bryan and Barry 
Moore, FALA. Decorative 
Center Houston (713/961- 
9292), Nov. 9 


News, continued on page 13 
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Choosing Sides 


Hexsign" Lavatory and Taboret® Faucet. Side with better design and color 
on your next project. Kohler's distinctive shapes and exciting color range are 
not just for residential use. Enameled cast iron fixtures and cast brass faucets 
stand up to heavy usage in commercial applications. The cost stays within 
budget. And everyone knows Kohler's reputation for quality. 

When you can have so many designs in so many colors, why go white? 
Make your project look as good as it functions, by simply choosing Kohler. 


THE BOLD LOOK 


OF KOHLER. 
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VEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 


AUSTIN 
mistrong Plumbing Supply Co., Ine 
O0 East St. Elmo, 78748. 512/445. 51440 


BEAUMONT 

Cobham Supply Co. Inc 

thowmwom, 2912 Eastes Freeway, 77703-4619 
Wr/99-09] | 

Warehouse, IOU Bowie, 77201-2799 
300/8635. 1447 


BRYAN 
Progress Supply, Inc 
IO Villa Maria, 77802 400/776-6277 


BROWNSVILLE 

Hush Supply 

(MA Eust Roosevelt, 78521. 512/546-1639 
GALVESTON 

Cobur Supply Co.. Ine, 

S10 Broadway, 77541-8902 400/744-4524 


HARLINGEN 
Hush Supply 
D) West Jackson, 78881. 512/428- 16813 
HEN TSVILLE 
Conn Sapply Co., Inc. 
11) Phelps Drive, 77340-6330. 4(09/295.8|28 


IASPER 

bum Supply Co. Inc. 
thew 190 West 75951-4903 400/384-5213 
LE ANO 
Hotery Hardware Co, Inc. 
DP West Mam. 786437 800/582-4370 
9150474141 


LONGVIEW 
Supply Co. Inc 


10 West Methvin, 75601-7323. 214/753-4614 


LURROCK 
vokampt Supply 
HU Clovis Road, 704]5. 806/747-4481 


LEFKIN 
tuhon Supply Co., Ine 
HI West Frank, 75901-7807 400/634-5539 


SICALLEN 
Hush Supply 
‘I Austin Street, 78501. $12/6882-1376 
PORT ARTHUR 
Coton Supply Co.. ine 
U NSomerial, 77640-2817. 409/98 3-5671 


SANS ANTONIO 
Neminem Plumbing Supply Co.. Ine 
] ili Park Drive, 78217. 512/344- 3013 


MENL A0 

Wosle Sugaris 
Hh da E spressway 83, 78596 
| suf 


ivtir 


{olan Supply Co, Ine 


pnt 78702.8229 


214/593-8491 
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Austin planners see 
the future of cities 


A oN AL TEAM led by archi- 
tect Milosav Cekic of Austin and 
two student teams led by Simon Atkin- 
son and Wayne Attoe at the UT Austin 
School of Architecture won all three 
gold medals awarded in the recent Inter- 
national City Design Compctition. 
The event, sponsored by the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee School of 


Architecture and Urban Planning and 
subtitled "Future of the Industrial City," 
asked competing architects, planners, 
and students to generate visions of a 
prototypical future industrial city. Spe- 
cifically, they were asked to pay attention 
to areas that are common to all such cit- 
ies: the central city district, mature resi- 
dential neighborhoods, and the growing 
edge of the city. Milwaukee served as the 
prototype city for the 260 entrants. 
Santiago Abasolok of Argentina was 
the sole student on one UT team, while 
Sunalini Hedge, Meera Sanghavi, San- 
dhya Savant, Naila Shamsi, and Shoba 
Sivakolundo, all of India, composed the 
other team. The Cekic-led group in- 
cluded James L. Cormier, Niko Letunic, 
Roy B. Mann, Anthoney DeCirazia, and 
Neal Hubbel, all of Austin. The winners 
will divide the $75,000 gold medal prize. 


He ARCHITECT and UT Aus- 
tin instructor Natalye Appel was 
named the [989 Houston Chapter/ALA 
Young Architect of the Year at the chap- 
ters awards program Sept. 25. Highway 
House A+B, a project she designed for 
Galveston Island, was featured in the 
May/June 1989 issue of Texas Architect. 


rehitecture magazine has named De- 

borah K Dietsch editor-in-chief, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Dietsch had been execu- 
tive editor of Architectural Record since 
L988, She joined the magazine in 1985 
after writing about architecture for such 
magazines as Progressive Architecture, In- 
teriors, Skyline, Contract, and Old House 
Journal. Dietsch replaces Donald J. 
Canty, Hon. AA, who left Architecture in 
August and now, ironically, has been 
named editor-at-large on the staff of 
Architectural Record. 


OF NOTE 


HE HOUSTON development group 

The City Partnership announced 
Oct. 1E that it will reconstruct the his- 
toric Pillot Building on the project's 
original site across the street from the 
Harris County Courthouse at Congress 
and Fannin streets in downtown Ious- 


ton. The reconstruction is planned to 
recreate the original appearance of the 
building, using as many existing ele- 
ments as possible and reproducing oth- 
ers, most notably the missing cast-iron 
Corinthian columns. 

The 15,000-square-foot projects de- 
sign, by the Houston firms Morris* 
Architects and Barry Moore Architects, 
Inc., calls for the first-floor Pillot Cate 
restaurant with two floors above in- 
tended as office lease space. Construe- 
tion is scheduled for completion in Au- 
must 1990. 

The building dates to somewhere be- 
tween [838 and 1869 and ranks as the 
city's second-oldest structure, [t was 
threatened by demolition in the early 
1970s to make way for a new county 
administration building, but was spared 
when local preservationists succeeded in 
a campaign to reorient the new building 
so that the Pillot and another building 
could remain. It was placed on the Na- 
tional Register in 1974, but suffered a 
structural failure in 1977, Restoration 
efforts, including one in 1986 by the 
current developer, failed (see “News,” 
TA Jul/Aug 1984 and Nov/Dec 1985), 
and in June 1988 a significant portion of 
the buildings remains collapsed. 

News, continued on page 15 


The 
historic 
Pillot 
Building in 
Houston 
will soon 
rise again. 
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47 shades of astounding, unbounded, p s 
knockout grout. From translucent tints to serene 


pastels, from raspberry and evergreen to earthy 
wheat and walnut. To match, contrast and 
glorify tiles. And set your imagination free. 
Write us for your free 


Custom goo, CUSTOM 


Your clients will bloom. BUILDING —— 
From the originators PRODUCTS 
of Designer Grouts. 
LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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Downtown park's 
first phase complete 


HOUSTON 


TS FIRST PHASE of downtown Hous- 
ton's Sesquicentennial Park, a com- 
mission that Team HOU won ina 1985- 
46 design competition, was dedicated 
Vug. 22. The built partion brackets the 
west edge of Wortham Theatre Plaza 
with brick pavilions and ramps that lead 
to the Buffalo Bayou watercourse. A wa- 
ter cascade and mini-plaza beneath the 
large overlook pavilion (Buffalo Monu- 
nt) will be the southern terminus of a 
ture promenade, which will run along- 
le Wortham Theatre and connect to 
larger, northern park areas. T'he overall 
neept contains linkages to future parks 
the Buffalo Bayou Master Plan. 
lhe park has required few changes 
Irom the competition design, consisting 
primarily of refinements during the de- 
ivn-development process. Although 
onstruction cost, especially for a 150- 
Inot-deep retaining system, was more 
than expected, only one major element 
s deleted: an island, eliminated morc 
lor Hood control than for cost reasons. 
Ihe design was divided into two 


s to facilitate funding. The City of 


ston, along with private donors, paid 

he first phase; the second phase will 
financed by Harris County and pri- 
lonors. C ionsultants were engineers 
n5ickle Mickelson & Klein, civil and 
vilraulie; Republic-3D/l, civil and 
tural; and Esmond & Clifford, me 
ical, electrical, and plumbing; land- 
pe architects Lauren Griffith and 3D/ 
International; fountain designer CMS 
Collaborative; and. lighting consultant 


Kichard Jeter. Construction on the sec- 
wul phase should begin in mid- 1990. 
| he pavilions, ramps, and retaining 
ills are faced in two tones of brick, 
vluch unfortunately neither comple- 
went nor contrast each other or the ad- 
(ene watercourse, Although Mark 
Hewitt has commented (see 771 Jul/Aug 
6) on the parks kit-of-parts postmod- 
ausm, the built artifacts seem less stri- 


lc ntly avant-garde than they appeared in 
the marvelous competition watercolor 
renderings, Gerald Moorbead 


Contributing Editer Gerald Moorhead is an 
tee /itoct practicing in Houston. 


News, continued on page 21 


Sesquicentennial Park: night view of 
Buffalo Monument (top), plan (above 
left), Buffalo Bayou elevation (above), 
and relationship to the Wortham (left). 
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The meaning 
of beauty 


AD. CORNELLI & HAUNER 


@ The beauty of 
GRANITIFIANDRE® 
makes you forget 
its most important 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Northern Texas 
y Knox Tile & Marble 
* 11232 Indian Trail 
b Dallas, TX 75229 


Phane: 214/243-6100 
FAX: 214/620-8580 


quality: superior 
technology. The result 


of endless research, 
matchless creativity 
and sophisticated „A Southern Texas 
Bowman Tile Supply, Inc. 
technology, a 12229 Sowden 
à - Houston, TX 77080 
GRANITIFIANDRE* WF Phone: 713/462-1390 


t i. TX Watts: 800/392-9801 
wee FAX: 713/462-2358 


in polished or matte 
finish allows for 
infinite creations of 
stunning beauty. 

GRANITIFIANDRE® is 
porcelain stoneware 
through and through. 
Stronger than granite, 
it is a perfect blend 


of function and 


aesthetics. 

GRANITIFIANDRE®, 

architectural projects —Rn 

that leave a mark PEN PANMI Bdg. 


SULLIVAN KEY MERRIL 
Arch. & Planners Inc., Dallas 


forever! 


GRANITINZIANDRE 


For more information, visit us at booth #727 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #16 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 
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I: from Southwestern Bell Tele- 
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Schematic design for 
Capitol approved 


AUSTIN 


A: IF TO REMIND the State Preserva- 
tion Board of the dire need for its 
current $154-million restoration and ad- 
liuon project, the State Capitol suffered 
minor basement fire just Four days be- 
lore the board's Oct. 2 meeting to ap- 
prove schematic designs by architects 
lord, Powell & Carson, Inc., of San 
Vuronto (restoration) and 3D/Interna- 
tional of Houston (addition). The fire 
i small but required the building's 
temporary closing until dislodged asbes- 
tos particles could be cleaned up. 
M the Oct, 2 meeting, Gov. Bill Cle- 
ments restated the concerns he had 
moul at the board's Aug. 2+ meeting 
tbont the need for the addition to be 
ssheueally compatible with the Capi- 
1 some radical departure to a *1990' 
heme i por appropriate," Clements 
itl] in Magust, adding disparagingly that 


| 


the UT Austin campus exemplified a lack 
of compatibility. The architects reas- 
sured Clements that a Dee. 15 meeting 
to review design-development drawings 
would provide a chance to evaluate the 
addition at a greater level of detail. 

Che restoration architects have com- 
pleted detailed surveys of the 1888 build- 
ing and are developing alternatives for 
repairing and modernizing its structure 
and service-distribution system. The 
architects are refining an interior parti- 


News, continucd on page 23 
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Far left: 
sample 
offices and 
partition 
scheme for 
restoration 


Leff: site 
plan with 
addition 
above the 
Capitol 


Left: 
Capitol 
addition 
schematic 
first-floor 
plan 
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News, continued from page 21 

cou wall system that will handle office- 
pace needs and thermal and communi- 

cottons distribution, while removing the 
drop ceilings and other accumulated 
modifications that have obscured the 
unipinal spaces. The architects also are 
tiekling solutions to touchy historical 
juevnons surrounding such items as the 

Aa installation of the terrazzo state seal 
ir die Hoor of the rotunda. Relocation or 


i plicanen of the seal in another part of 


the project is being considered, says 
tospitol Architect Allen MeCree, FATA, 
ncc remm talling the original glass-black 
imd tile oor would be appropriate based 
un the Preservation Board's original 
[98 legislative mandate to "return the 
filling to its original architecture.” 

Ww hile discussion of the Capitol con- 
unues, work has begun to restore the 
Cocneral Land Office building southeast 
ofthe Capitol; which was included in the 
E apnul restorations funding. 


| scaivanion of the Capitol addition's 
He shoukl begin nest spring, says 
Mot peo, while the addition itself and the 
[ apirul “terior restoration should 
hen in early 1991. RDT 
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Not just another shopping center... 


another high quality, on schedule 
Varco-Pruden facility. 
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NEWS 


nay (ry 


Kennon, Wood set 
new college agendas 


HOUSTON 


HE APPOINTMENTS of Paul Kennon, 
FAIA, and Peter Wood to the respec- 
tive deanships of the Rice University and 
University of Houston schools of archi- 
tecture end extended searches by both 
schools and promise significant apportu- Paul Kennon, FAIA (above), is the new dean at Rice University (above); at the 
nities for educational change. University of Houston (below), Peter Wood (below) follows William Jenkins, FAIA. 
Wood earned a bachelor of arts degree 


in 1965 and a master of architecture in 1 g 
1971, both from Yale University. He has EN 7 d 
served as the national AIA director of è ; "ms 
continuing education programs and as an p 
educator at UT Arlington and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln. 

\ UH faculty member since 1980, T 
Wood faces the task of filling the spot 
left by Dean William Jenkins, FATA, who 
died Aug. 26. Continuing and building 
on Jenkins's 18-vear legacy as dean will ri — 
be his primary goal, he says. “The im- 
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Paverlock's colored, interlocking concrete pavers make drive- 
ways to walkways to patios perfect. These areas come alive with 
warmth and elegance when pavers are used. 


Make your next project a more beautiful place with the texture, 
pattern and color of interlocking concrete pavers. You can person- 
alize any outdoor area with graphic mosaics or contrasting bands. 
Paverlock pavers are locally available in a variety of warm, earth- 
tone colors that resist fading. 


Better than beautiful, pavers are practical and durable. Properly 
installed, pavers won't shift or sink. They remain virtually mainte- 
nance-free in all types of climates and conditions. This unmatched 
durability makes pavers a superb long-term value. 


From porte cocheres to patios, from plazas to parks, why not 
perfect your next landscaping project? Look into Paverlock col- 
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In 1929 this building 
was built to last. 
The windows didnt. 


how demanding your project may be. 

We also understand your necessity for 
summer completion of most renovation 
projects. Especially, replacing windows. 


\ X Jes the windows on this building 
at Missouri Valley College in Mar- 

shall, Missouri, finally started to show 

their age, Peerless Products was chosen 


to replace them. So we respond with quick deliverv, no 
For many good reasons. matter whether you're replacing 2 win- 
First of all, Peerless is very experienced dows or hundreds. 

at solving the special problems school districts and Plus, most of our clients discover an extra hidden 

universities face when replacing old, energy-wasting benefit when they let Peerless replace old windows: 

windows. We've worked with schools from Maine quieter classrooms. 

to California for more than 35 years, so we under- So now that you know why Missouri Valley College 

stand how important aesthetics, energy efficiency let Peerless replace the windows on this building, 

and reducing maintenance costs are to you. And we wouldn't you like to know what we could do for you? 

make sure our windaws meet those needs no matter One phone call is all it takes to find out. Call today. 


3138 Quebec St., #108 © Dallas, 75247 © (214) 638-1819 
1301 North Globe * Lubbock, 79403 © (806) 765-6631 
For more information visit us at booth #1036 in Fort Worth, or circle #25 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 
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and Style 
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Today, fluid, open interior spaces are the preferred living 
environment. And PC GlassBlock* partitions, windows and 
walls provide this effect because they visually eliminate 
the barriers that confine and enclose space. 

The often-restricted dimensions of baths or kitchens 
can take on an expanded sense of openness. Yet, through 
pattern selection, the degree of privacy is controlled 
by you. 

With PC GlassBlock*, transmission of natural or artifi- 
cial light produces dramatic interior and exterior effects. 
Walls, windows, dividers, door sidelights, become warm 
and inviting ... or cool and sparkling. 

Exciting, functional PC GlassBlock* panels insulate as 
well as any thermal window, provide excellent home security, 
and are easy to care for. 

We can help you to enhance your home's style, luxury 
and value by providing design assistance and professional 
installation. Call us today. 


The Glass Block Shop 
Dallas, Texas 


Wholesale and Contractor 
Sales Throughout 
Texas and Oklahoma 


214/321-5941 
6 800/777-2107 


LASS 


PC GlassBlock* is a registered trademark of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
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Ses continued from page 24 
portance of Bill Jenkins is self-evident," 
Wond says. “He so closely fit the soul of 
thio place, and he nurtured it along in a 
vonderful way, We hope we can keep up 
what he began and resist the urge to 
inher with good programs,” 
Hevond that respectful goal, Wood 
hopes gradually to reduce the school's 
nrollment from 630 students today to 
iheut 400 by raising admission stan- 
dvds. “We ger about 165 students each 
wan” he says, “but we know only about 
* will actually graduate. We would 
talher get in 90 [students each year] and 
liave 80 graduate,” so that student work 
vin be more enriching. At the same time, 
Wool wants graduate enrollment to 
become a much larger part of the student 
ues, with the current level of 100 stu- 
ilents increasing to 200 within a few 
he hopes to develop more special- 
vod fields in the graduate program, 
bulling on current programs in space 
architecture and health-facilities design. 


1A 


year 


vod sees a need to reestablish closer 
Hes with the city itself. “The whole issue 
ol contemporary urban thinking needs to 
inluse our program," he says. “The nice 
thing is that we solved the problem long 
io ol getting really good design work 
ot ol the studios. We can experiment 
mov, as long as we don't do any harm to 
yin ul design." 

\ Rice, Kennon similarly hopes to 
rocunue past legacies, especially the 
jyeceptorship program begun by CRS 
toonder William Caudill, FAIA, over 20 


yeu ago to allow seniors to work in the 
nltices of leading architects before re- 
iunung to school to complete their stud- 
i Ehe purpose of architectural educa- 
Hen, says Kennon, “is to truly immerse 


inr young in the culture of architecture, 
Ihen ro expose them to diversity, bring- 
iny in the best minds out [in practice] 
today and their diversity of ideas. This 
haters a selfliscovery where creativity 
iit, enhancing the studio process 
wiih an approach that will take us into 
the * 1st century." 
kennon replaces O. Jack Mitchell, 
E ALS who resigned in 1988. Kennon 
inihi at Rice from 1964 to 1967 under 
loco Dean Caudill, before leaving to 
jin 1 sudill, Rowlett, Scott. He was edu- 
parca] or Texas A&M and received his 
Heaters Irom the Cranbrook Academy 
of Vir, where he attended on the Eliel 
wannen Memorial Fellowship. 
henpon describes the School of 
hireconire as a cultural “link” between 
nce and the arts and humanities at 


Rice, and says he hopes to maintain that 
fundamental role. He says his immediate 
goals for Rice include enriching the 
graduate program with a more active 
student recruitment program, enhancing 
the school's tradition of hosting prestig- 
ious visiting critics, and developing a 
stronger connection with Houston. One 
way Rice is reaching out to the public, he 
says, is by opening up its visiting lectures 
and holding them at night when the 
city’s professionals are able to attend. 
Although Kennon has retained his 
role as design principal for CRSS, he 


2o -— 
às 


Pru 


also has committed himself to teaching 
design studios at Rice. “Teaching is tre- 
mendously gratifying,” he says. "The 
students are always incredibly bright. 
lve found that you always learn more 
[from interaction with the students] than 
you could ever teach.” 

And if it is true that the students de- 
termine the strength of a given studio, it 
is also true that deans are the keys to 
sirong architecture schools. That being 
the case, Rice and UH are moving in 
ways that will strengthen and expand two 
already rich legacies. RDT 
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Symposium ponders 
education's future 


DALLAS 


T DALLAS CHAPTER/AIA'S Educa- 
tional Liaison Committee hosted the 
fall regional meeting of the national ALA 
Architects in Education Committee, 
Sept. 22-23. The event included a series 
of panel discussions on such issues as 


AMERICAN i 


ar rdT E 


secondary education, the role of the uni- 
versity in the development of the archi- 
tectural profession, and the role of the 
profession in architectural education. 
‘The discussions all were prompted by 
ALAS “Vision 2000" study, initiated last 
year to examine the role of the architect 
in the 21st century. 

The first panel discussion attempted 
ta identify the directions and attitudes 
among today’s educational institutions. 
The presenters argued in favor of inte- 
grating computer technology and vari- 
ous disciplines into educational pro- 
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grams (i.e., law, medicine, real estate 
development). They also expressed con- 
cern that architectural education over- 
emphasizes design "trends or -isms" of 
the day and does not adequately cover 
the fundamentals of the profession. 

he afternoon discussions addressed 
the responsibility of the profession and 
the individual firm in the continuous de- 
velopment of the intern. ‘The panels 
outlined programs their firms have for 
staff development. 

During the afternoon, the discussion 
pri duced a consensus among the panel- 
ists that in a professional community 
where the vast majority of firms employ 
fewer than five persons, the focus on spe- 
cializauon among most universities is 
prohably an overreaction to the needs of 
large firms, which are far less numerous. 

Wayne Drummond, dean of the Texas 
‘Tech University College of Architecture, 
presented a paper entitled “The Archi- 
tect as Comprehensivist" as a prelude to 
the evening panels informal discussion 
of the architects professional roles as 
generalist and as specialist. 

Drummond explained that the com- 
mon conception of the architect as the 
generalist who oversees all phases of a 
project has been called into question. 
Actually, he said, architects often enter a 
given project too late and finish their 
part in its construction long before all 
decisions have been made about the 
building's form and use. 

Projections by futurists, Drummond 
said, point to a greater societal role for 
the architect in an information-age soci- 
ety. The "comprehensivist" he described 
would require a four-year liberal-arts 
education and a three- to four-year 
architectural program, followed in turn 
by a two-year integrated academic and 
professional internship prior to licensing. 
Once licensed, architects would he ex- 
pected to pursue post-professional de- 
grees in any of a variety of specialties. 

Saturday morning’s session focused on 
architecture in secondary education, 
University admissions would be im- 
proved, panelists said, if prospective col- 
lege students could be evaluated not only 
through grades and standardized-test 
scores, but through a portfolio of actual 
work completed in high school classes. 

The two-day conference ended with a 
guided tour of the Morton H. Meyerson 
Symphony Center. Nestor Infanzón 


Nestor Infunzón is an architect in the firm 
RTKL Associates Ine.. Dallas. 
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WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN... 


This may be the most 
important card you hold! 


[he hospital identification card carried by Participants in the TSA Program receive 


participants in the Texas Society of Architects' personal hospital identification cards, personal 
Group Insurance Program guarantees insurance certificates, complete informational 
[e verse for eligible expenses for the first two materials, and personal response. All reports 
days of hospital confinement, allowing entry and filings as required by ERISA for this plan 
without delays. are prepared for your firm by the TSA Service 
Organization, Association Administrators & 
l'rompt claim payment, usually within 48 hours Consultants, Inc. 
6! receipt, is an outstanding feature of the TSA 
Group Insurance Program. Compare this to Youre a TSA member with a real name, nota 
Ihe weeks of delay common under most other number, with AA&C. Personal attention is just 
group insurance plans. a toll free phone call away at 1-800-854-0491. 


Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
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Eight from four win 
in chapter awards 


SAN ANTONIO 


A: KNOWLEDGING a consistent atten- 
tion to design among four estab- 
lished firms, jurars in the San Antonio 
Chapter/ALA Excellence in Architecture 
Awards honored two projects from each 
for eight winners in a field of 38 entries. 

Ford, Powell & Carson, Ine., in joint 
venture with Humberto Sallana & Asso- 
cates, Ine., won an Honor Award for Sit. 
Philip's College Campus Center and 


Prassel Auditorium, San Antonio 


Campus Green in San Antonio. The 
firm also received à special commenda 
tion for the Washington Hotel Office 
Building in Galveston 

Lake/Flato Architects, Ine., won an 
Honor Award for South Burke Ranch 
Headquarters in Zavala and Maverick 
counties and an Honorable Mention for 
the Emily Lake Residence in Austin. 

JonesKell Architects and O'Neill 
Conrad Oppelt Architects cach picked 
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Emily Lake Residence, Austin 


Maritime Museum, Rockport 


two Honorable Mentions. JonesKell 
vith the Sunset Ridge Develop- 
md the Cornerstone Church, both 


Antonio. O'Neill Conrad € )ppelts Cul rocobble TM: 
rs were Prassel Auditorium at the 
Museum in San Antonio and the 
li Maritime Museum in Rockport. WALK THE STREETS OF EUROPE 
i for the design-awards competi- WITHOUT GOING THERE! 


ere architects William Cannady, Natural granite cobblestones...the same stones from 


! principal of Cannady, Jackson & the quarries that have paved the streets and walk- 
It \rchitects, Houston, and chair- 
; ways of Europe for centuries 
" the graduate architecture pro- = 
Rice University; and Stan Haas Pre-assembled in modules to facilitate shipment and 
, chairman of the 1989 TSA installation. 
E \wards conunittee; as well as Exclusive U.S. Importer 


| Panl Fuller, Hon. ALA, a principal MICHAEL VANDEVER ASSOCIATES o 
Lux graphic-design fi Fuller 
à parue : US E: 4265 Lemp Avenue, Studio City, CA 91604 (213) 877-5012 
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Great architectural accomplish- 
ments are never forgotten. That's why 
great architects specify Texas Quarries 
Cordova and Lueders limestone for its 
proven performance against extreme 
temperature changes and resistance to 
the elements. It's a blend of rock solid 
strength and hand-tooled craftsmen- 
ship. Goldsmith Hall Architectural 
Bldg., Univ. of Texas, Austin is a 
beautiful example of the unlimited 
options in creativity using Cordova 
Cream and Cordova Shell limestone. 


The 3M Company Research and 
Development Lab and Office Bldg. - 
Austin Center features Featherlite's 
Burnished Masonry Units . . . a 
ground face that gives an exposed 
aggregate finish which adds that 
technical sophistication. The 
elegance of simplicity and ease of 
workmanship are two strong 
reasons to specify "Burnished" for 
your next great wall. 


The Hypermart-Garland, Texas is 
Sam Walton's newest development 
and gleams with Spectra Glaze* block 
in midnight blue. The architect chose 
Spectra Glaze* as an economical ex- 
= | terior material with unique qualities, 
E T Pi performance and design flexibility. 
a a Architects have specified Spectra 

"n Glaze" forits highly satisfactory per- 
formance for over 35 years. 


The Great Wall . . . a blend of crea- 
tive craftsmenship, rock solid strength, 
ease of workmanship and great 
building products that never disap- 
point you . . . that's Featherlite. 


oe Justin. 
Company- Featherlite Building 


Products Corp. 
Marketing Dept. 
For more information, visit us at booth #1004 in Fort Worth, P.O. Box 1029 
or oirele 432 on the Reader Inquiry Card. Austin, TX 78767 
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À TEXAS FIFTY 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1989 


he 50 years since the Texas Society of Architects was founded in 1939 are 

among the most eventful in the history of Texas, with war, upheaval, and 
economic turmoil matched hy unprecedented peace-time prosperity, growth, 
and progressive social change. These five decades also represent the first 50 
years of practice for the architectural profession in Texas. Certainly, there 
were able architects practicing before 1939, But the elements that set archi- 
tecture apart as a profession—a basis in formal education, ties between the 
practitioner and a peer group that works for continuity and improvement, 
and recognition by a law designed to protect public health and safety—have 
become effective in Texas only since 1939. 

To commemorate the beginning of TSAS fiftieth year, we chose to pres- 
ent profiles of 50 architects and firms. To be included, the architects or firms 
must have been connected with TSA; their practice must have included a sig- 
nificant number of years after 1939; and they must, by their design, by work 
within the profession or with the public, or hy their role in architectural 
education or training, have exerted an important influence on the practice of 
architecture in Texas. ‘There are scores of architects who deserve inclusion 
under these criteria, but we were able to choose only 50. 

The profiles presented on the following pages were written as individual 
pieces, but what emerges as one reads them is a picture of a group with com- 
plex and important interconnections—a profession in which ideas and effort 


have compounded to create a built heritage. 


Joel Warren Barna 
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| REGION 1910 1920 


| ‘Houston 


Alfred C. Finn (ork ln Sampie! & Stant in 1904) J 
Beaumont 
Austin Page Brothers 
Pes — ^ 


Giesecke & Harris 


er Rio Grande Valley 
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REGION 1910 1920 


Dallas Herbert M. Greene 


Hal Thomson Thomson & Swain 
Se ee 


Fooshee & Che«ek (fooshee worked for Hal Thomson 1914-21, 


Clarkson & Gaines 
Fort Worth Wiley Clarkson Wiley Clarkson 
— z 
Sanguinet Stoats & Hedrick 

Sanguinet & Staats = "r j Wyatt C. Hedrick 

L - = = Ss = a 
San Antonio Atlee B. Ayres cd ET Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayr 

George Willis (Wil worked fa Mlee B. Ayres 1911:17) 


Ralph Cameron (Cameron worked for dam & Adem) —— 
cos— = 


Albeugh & Steinbomer | 


| Henry Steinbomer [Sieinbomer worked for Ayres & Ayres and Ralph Cc 
a a ra ae eg SS 


West Texas 


1930 1940 1950 


val worked fot Tian c 1910) 


von (Lemmon worked for Hal Thomson 1519-71] 


{Pram ard Box both worked for Broad & ekan 
and Hana + Homihon; Bux tk or Fahr Groner and Nel Ford) 


Pratt & Box 
ÍD 


Harwood K. Smith & Partners {Smith worked (x Dahl ood Lemmon) fad 


SSS SES 


Stents & Hedik 1923-1924) 


Ford & Rogers (sea Heuvon and Dali] 
ee 


A Texas Fifty 


The following forty pages 
commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Texas 
Society of Architects’ 
founding in 1939, with 
profiles of fifty Texas 
architects who have made 
a lasting impression on 
the state's built 
environment and on the 


architectural profession 
during the last fifty years. 
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TEXAS 50 


Top: State Highway 
Building, Austin 


Above: Cenotaph to the 
Heroes of the Alamo, San 
Antonio 


Above right: Atkinson 
Wosidonce (now the 
MiNay Museum) 
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Adams & Adams 


A" ADAMS was 3 leading commercial architec- 
ture firm in San Antonio from the 1910s to the 
1950s. Carleton W. Adams (1885-1964), principal of the 
firm for most of its existence, was born in Alma, Neb., 
and moved to San Antonie with his family in 1890. He 
studied architecture at Columbia University and after 
graduating in. 1909 returned to San Antonio and 
founded Adams & Adams with his uncle Carl C. Adams 
in 1910. Little is known about the elder Adams; after his 
death in 0918, Max C. Friedrich, a senior employee, 
became an associate in the firm. 

Among Adams & Adams's early commissions was 
“Santa Gertrudis," the sprawling main house at the 
King Ranch, completed in 1912. The firm, however, 
came to specialize in 
commercial and public 
architecture. During the 
19108 and 19208 Adams 
and his associates pro- 
duced a series of multis 
tory buildings in the 
Beaux-Arts style, includ 
ing the San Antonio 
Drug Company (1919), 
the San Antonio National 
Bank of Commerce, the 
Great American Life in- 
surance Building (1925), 
the Sames-Moore Build- 
ing in Laredo, the West 
"Texas Utilities Building in 
San Angelo, the Plaza 
Hotel in Corpus Christi, 
and the Nixon Office 
Building in Corpus 
Christi. 

Like most large archi- 
tecture firms of the period, however, Adams & Adams 
designed works in a wide range of types and styles. 
Perhaps the best known of these works is the Spanish- 
colonial-revival Jefferson High School in San Antonio 
(1930-32) which received national attention after it was 
featured in a story in Life magazine. Adams also experi- 
mented with art moderne, producing two of the state's 
best examples in the Texas State Highway Building in 
Austin (1931) and the Cenotaph to the Heroes of the 
Alamo in San Antonie (1936, with sculptures by Pom- 
peo Copini). 

Carleton Adains’s political savvy gained the firm 
many state commissions, including the prestigious Hall 
of State Building (1936) at the State Centennial Fair. 

Among the firms later works are the Student Union 
building at Texas A&M University in College Station 
(1950), and the ‘Texas State Archives in Austin (1962). 

Carleton Adams died while on a hunting trip at his 
ranch in Devine in 1964. Christopher Lang 
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Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres 


'TLEE Bi. AYRES (1873-1969) and his son Robert M. 
Ayres (1898-1977) were two of Texas’ most impor- 
tant architeets in the early 19005. Their partnership 
spanned almost 80 years and left a lasting mark on 
South Texas” Spanish-influenced architectural style. 
\thee Ayres founded the firm in the late 1890s and in 
1924 was joined by his son, Robert, fresh from the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he had studied under 
Paul Cret. Ayres & Ayres designed many important 
buildings in San Antonio, including the Municipal 
Auditorium of 1926, which they designed with Emmett 
T. Jackson and George Willis, and the Sinith-Young 
“Tower (1929), which was San Antonio's first skyseraper 
and the tallest building in Texas for several decades. In 
addition, Ayres & Ayres drew plans for courthouses in 
Kingsville (1914), Alice (1912), Refugio (1917), Del Rio 
(1915), and Brownsville (1912). In San Antonio, they 
designed the Administration Building ar Randolph Air 
Force Base, known as the “Lay Mahal" (1931). the Plaza 
Hotel (1927) and additions to the Menger Hotel (1950), 


as well as the Federal Reserve (1928), Groos National 
(1957), and Frost National (£963) banks. 

The firm also was prolific in residential design, with 
several hundred houses in Texas and other states, in- 
cluding New York, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Mthough 
they employed several revival modes, they were perhaps 
best known for introducing a distinctive Spanish-colo- 
nial-revival style to residential architecture in Texas, as 
shown in the elegant Thomas Hoge Residence (1923) 
and the Atkinson Residence (1927, now the McNay 
Museum), suburban San Antonio homes that were in- 
fluential in the formulation of a distinctive regional 
style. Robert Ayres, unlike his farher, worked in a vari- 
ety af styles, as shown in the palatial Georgian style of 
the H. Lutcher Brown Residence (1935) and the plan- 
tation-inspired residence of Gilbert Denman (1937). 

Atlee Ayres was State Architect of Texas in 1915. He 
was a charter member of TSA and was instrumental in 
the passage of 1937 legislation for the state licensing of 
architects. He received the third such license and was 
later elected a Fellow of the ALA. The firm was always 
purposefully small and ceased operation after Robert 
MressS death in 1977. Stephanie Hetos Cocke 


Howard Barnstone 


H~ ARD BARNSTONE (1923-1987) was one of the 
states best known and most influential architects, 
educators, and architectural writers. A native of Maine, 
Birnsrone attended Amherst College and received a 
masters degree in architecture from Yale in 1948. While 
vi ning relatives in FTouston in the summer of 1948, he 


was offered a teaching position at the University of 


Houston and, luckily for Texas, never returned home 
from bis summer vacation. 

lornstone resisted European modernism in his early 
teodences, such as the Hartman House (1949) in 
He acmont. It was during his partnership with Preston 
AL Holton (1952-61) that he came under the influence 
ot Vies van der Rohe through Philip Johnson's commis 


sions in Houston for the Menil family. A series of 


ly articulated residential designs, including the 
(Hum House (1954), the Winterbotham House (1960), 
Ithe Owsley House (1961), thrust Barnstone into the 
limehghbt. By the mid- "60s, his work became more ex- 
prosavely articulated in its massing and structural ex- 
pression, as in the Maher [louse (1964). Barnstone’s 
work continued to evolve over time, perhaps because of 
lus continued involvement in teaching and the influence 
ul subsequent partners. In 1966, he joined in partner- 
ship with Eugene Aubry, a former student, and pro- 


duced work that ranged from the “new brutalism" of the 
‘enter for the Retarded (1966) with its sculptural 
ma to the warm and intimate spaces of the Bell 
House (1968) with its allusions to vernacalar house 
types Barnstone and Aubry also took over the comple- 
tion of the controversial Rothko Chapel (1971) after 
Johoson’s resignation, Barnstone’s new interest in the 
pron vas apparent in his 1966 publication, The Galveston 


Pho Sas his 1979 study of John Staub marked a con- 
rman to postmodernism. Although Barnstone adopted 
thy coleetic detailing of the movement, his designs sull 


maintained the elegant 
sequencing of spaces that 
had characterized his ear 
lier Miesian. houses as 
seen in the Bramlettas 
llouse (1982), the De 
Saligny condominiums 
(1983) in Austin, and the 
Peterkin House (1983). 
One of his last major 
works, designed in asso- 
ciation with Austin archi- 
tect Robert Jackson, was 


[TE E 


the Schlumberger Austin 
Systems Center (L987). 
Barnsrone's work re- 
ceived numerous awards, including the ALA Award of 
Merit for Vassar Place Apartments (1966) and an AIA 
Honor Award for the Menil-Carpenter Residence 
(1978) in Fast Hampton, N.Y. He was named a Fellow 
of the MA in 1968. faculty member at the University 
of Houston for more than 25 years, Barnstone influ- 
Lila Stillson 


enced generations of Texas architects. 
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Schlumberger Well 
Services Austin Systems 
Center (above, with 
Robert Jackson) 


The Menil-Carpenter 


Residence main complex 


(left) and barn (below 


left}, East Hampton, N.Y. 
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Donald Barthelme 


A: BOTH A PRACTICING ARCHITECT and a professor 


of architecture, Donald Barthelme (b. 1907) was as 


Top: Adams Petroleum 
Center in Houston (1957) 


Above: St. Rose of Lima 
School and Church 
(1947), the first madern 
church in Houston 


demanding of himself as he was of those around hun. 
He was one of Houston early proponents of modern 


architecture, achieving national recognition for his work 


Above right: The 
internationally known 
West Columbia 
Elementary School (1951) 


in the late “40s and early ‘60s. He was on the faculty of 
the College of Architecture at the University of Hous- 
ton from its founding in 1946 until 1959, and again 
from 1962 until his retirement in 1973. From 1959 to 


1961, Bartheline was the William Ward Watkin Profes- 


sor of Architecture and chairman of the Deparunent of 


Architecture at Rice University. | lis ideas on design, the 


As a teacher, Barthelme worked to 
convey the ethical responsibilities 
of architects, which he held to be 
greater than those of other artists. 


human response to the 
built environment, and 
the professional responsi- 
bilities of the architect 
continue to influence his 
former students, 

Donald Barthelme was 
born and raised in Gal- 
veston. Graduating vale- 


dietorian of his high school class, he had ambitions ol 


becoming a cartoonist. Instead, he followed his parents’ 
wishes and studied architecture. 1e attended Rice Insti 


tute for almost two years, then transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (B. Arch 1930) where he was 
trained ina Beaux-Arts curriculum that he would later 
reject fora life-long interest in modernism, showing the 


influence of his early models; Alwar Aalto and other 


Seanditias mn masters. 


His professional career began in Philadelphia where 
he worked in the office of Zantzinger Borie and Medary 
and [ater worked for Paul Phillippe Cret (Louis Kahn 
worked in the office at the same time). Losing his joh 


due tothe Depression, he returned to Galveston and 


worked on his own briefly, and then lor the office of 
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John Staub in Houston. In 1936, Barthelme was called 
to Dallas by a friend working on the Texas Centennial 
Exhibition in Dallas and given the responsibility for the 
design For the Hall of State. Remaining in Dallas for 
about a year and a half, he worked for the firm of 
DeWitt and Washburn. He returned to work briefly 
with John Staub until starting his own practice in 1939, 
During World War IL, he was a supervisory architect for 
Big Spring Air Field. 

His principal buildings include the Donald Barthelme 
Residence (1941); St. Rose of Lima School and Church 
(Houston, 1947), the Rese modern church in Houston 
and the first building in Houston to be awarded an ALA 
Award of Merit; the internationally known West Co- 
lumbia Elementary School (West Columbia, 1951); 
Mlams Petroleum Center (Houston, 1957); and West 
Columbia High School (West Columbia, 1962). In 
1964, he was selected one of six finalists in the compe- 
ition for the ALA Headquarters Building. 

Asa teacher, Barthelme focused hoth on promoting 
good design and conveying the ethical responsibilities of 
an architect, which he held to be greater than those of 
other artists. Barthelme attempted to reorganize the 
program at two universities to mateh his belief thar in- 
terrelated disciplines should be taught together, not as 
unrelated courses, He designed a program of study that 
united the various disciplines of architecrure, structures, 
mechanics, and graphies from a design viewpoint. 

Barthelme brought to teaching both the ability to in- 
spire and an intellectual acuity that most beginning 
college students had never experienced; he joined these 
with a faith that all students had the potential for good 
ideas and good architecture. Many former students 
consider him one of the most influential people they 
ever met. 

Donald Barthelme is a Fellow of the ALA. He has 
been married to Helen Bechtold since 23 June 1930. 
They have had Jive children: Joan, Peter, Frederick, 
Stephen and the late writer Donald. — Yo/ita Schmidt 


Ralph Cameron 


Aw SAN ANTONIAN, Ralph Cameron (1892- 
1970) began working as a draftsman for Alfred 
tiles at the age of 13, when his father became disabled. 
Later, while working for Adams & Adams in 1912, he 
worked on plans for and supervised construction of the 
nom house at the King Ranch near Kingsville. A World 
Var [assignment in Paris led to his eventual admittance 
ito the architecture program at Fontainbleau, where he 
received formal architectural training. When he re- 
luted to San Antonio in E913, he opened his own of- 
lke in the Majestic Building; he was appointed architect 
ls the San Antonio school board in 1985, 

Camerons four best works reflect his classical train- 
me Iis United States Post Office and Courthouse 
(134-1937) in collaboration with Philadelphian Paul 
Phillippe Cret, is à rare San Antonio example of a grand 
piblic building in the classical mode. Cameron also was 

upervising architect for the Scottish Rite Temple of 
1974. a magnificent classical structure modeled after the 
Mosome Temple in Washington, D.C. He designed the 
V plan Medical Arts Building (now the Emily Morgan 
Hotch, noted for its elaborate gothic-inspired ornamen- 
tation, in 1926. 

Cameron also designed several residences in the fash- 
tonable Monte Vista neighborhood, including the colo- 
pal revival Hornaday [louse (1926), as well as the 
Spencer Residence (1929) in Olmos Park, with its inter- 
wone Federal revival details. Cameron was active in 
dvc affairs and served as first president of both the San 
Vinton Chapter/ALA and TSA. Cameron was influen- 
til in obtaining the 1932 national ALA convention for 
Sun Antonio and helped lobby for the 1937 architects’ 
Ivyrsavation Law. Stephanie Hetos Cocke 


Carroll & Daeuble 


N THE MIDST OF THE DEPRESSION, Edwin Carroll (h. 

1912) stayed out of school and worked for two years 
to save enough money for his last year at UT Austin. 
Upon graduation in 1936, he joined the firm of Trost & 
‘Trost in Fl Paso for his 
apprenticeship. In 1941 
he took the 
Sehool Architect for the 
El Paso Public Schools, a 
positon he held until he 
entered private practice 
and a partnership with 
Louis Daeuble (b. 1912) 
in October 1945, starting 
EI Pasos most influential 
postwar architecture firm. 

The first major project 
of Carroll & Daeuble was 
Roosevelt Elementary 
School (1945); since then 
Carroll's firm has de- 
signed over 100 schools in the E] Paso area. Carroll and 


post of 


Dacuble were awarded several prestigious commissions, 
including the EI Paso Public Library (1952), the E] Paso 
Natural Gas Company building (1963, with George L. 
Dahl, the first high-rise building in El Paso since 1930) 
and Providence Memorial Hospital (1948). 

George DuSang (b. 1933) and Patrick Rand (b. 1927) 
joined the firm in 1967 and the firm name changed to 
Carroll, Daeuble, DuSang & Rand. Upon the rctire- 
ment of Louis Dacuble, the firm name was changed to 
Carroll, DuSang & Rand. Carroll now serves as à con- 
sultant to the firm and goes to the office daily. 

Major projects designed by the firm in recent years 
include the E] Paso Natural Gas Computer Center 
(1974), Texas Commerce Bank Building (1959), the 
Chamizal Memorial Theatre (1967), the First Presbyte- 
rian Church (1956) and, in a joint venture with Garland 
& Hilles, the EI Paso Civie Center (1972) and the Sim- 
bowl Stadium (1961). 

Carroll was TSA president in 1954 and, with the as- 
sistance of Albert Goleman, was instrumental in hiring 
John Flowers, TSAS first executive vice president, Car- 
roll served on the Texas Architectural Foundation Board 
for thirteen years and saw the endowment grow from 
$25,000 to $600,000. 

For 12 years Carroll worked with the Mexican Soci- 
ety of Architects to achieve U.S. and Mexican coopera 
tion on border planning, and served as chairman for an 
MA committee on planning for the border area; in rec- 
ognition of these efforts, he was later inducted into the 
Mexican Society of Architects as an Honorary Fellow. 

Carroll calls being an ALA Fellow (as is Daeuble) the 
highlight of his career. but it’s one of many honors be- 
stowed on him. The Edwin Carroll Lectureship at UT 
Austin was established with $30,000 donated by his 
friends and colleagues. In. 1983 Carroll received the Lle- 
welyn Pitts Award. Carroll's dedication to the profession 
and his professional and personal example make him 
Dean of Architects in El Paso. Robert Garland, FAIA 
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Above: The El Paso 
Civic Center, 
completed in 1972, 
was a joint venture 
of Carroll, Daeuble, 
DuSang & Rand with 
Garland & Hilles. 


Upper Left: Ralph 
Cameron designed 
this unbuilt addition 
to the the V-plan 
Medical Arts Building 
(1926, now the Emily 
Morgan Hotel). 
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Right: University of 
Petroleum and Minerals, 
Saudi Arabia (1975), by 
Caudill Rowlett & Scott 


Far right: U.S. Home 
Building, Houston (1981), 
by Caudill Rowlett Scott 


Below: Brazos County 
Courthouse, Bryan 
(1954), which won an 
AIA Honor Award in 
1957 for Caudill Rowlett 
& Scott 


Below right: Thomas 
Jefferson High School, 
Port Arthur (1952) 


Opposite page, bottom: 
Carver Hawkeye Arena, 
lowa City, la., (1982) by 
CRS, won an AIA Honor 
Award in 1984 
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William Wayne Caudill 


T HIS I BELIEVE: Dill Caudill (1914-1984), as a leading 
practitioner, designer, author, educator, researcher, 
and theorist, influenced too many aspects of our profes- 
sion to make writing such a brief profile easy. But he 
would have wanted it simple, so here goes. 

Caudill was a small-town Oklahoma boy. A stutter 
plagued him early on, but it might in the end be cred- 
ited with sparking Caudill's simple, clear, straighttor- 
ward manner of thought and speech. After schooling at 
Oklahoma State and MIT, he founded Caudill and 
Rowlett in 1946 above a grocery store on Guadalupe 
Street in Austin. From these beginnings, Caudill led a 
ream of professionals in a firm thar became Caudill 
Rowlett & Scott, CRS, CRS/Sirrine, and finally CRSS. 

CRS won the AIA Firm Award in 1972 as much be- 
cause of Caudill's pioneering in the process of architec- 
ture as because of the high quality of the firm's product. 
Among his innovations were the “Troika Plan." or 
“architecture by team" in which project and firm lead- 
ership are vested in coequal specialists in management, 
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design, and technology. Another was the CRS “Squat- 
ters," groups that travel ro a clients office ar the project 
site lor days or weeks at à time to program and design at 
the scene of che action. Still another was the program- 
ming method known as “Problem Seeking,” which ad- 
vocates the client/user’s involvement in the process and 
structures programming into an organized, sequential 
analysis. Caudill’s influence in design ar CRS came both 
from his constant writing, theorizing, and speaking, and 
also by example. His early schools, most notably San 
Angelo Central High School (1955), were a boon to the 
firm's growth and national reputation, Other projects 
with significant Caudill involvement were the Olin I Lll 
af Science at Colorado College (1961); the Jesse Hz 
Jones Hall for the Performing Arts in Houston (1966), 
which won an ALA Honor Award in 1967; the CRS 
Office Building in Houston (1968); and the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia (1981). 

Candill wrote 12 books, more than 80 articles and re4 
search reports, and taught 16 years at Texas A&M and 
Rice (where he introduced the precepiorship programy 
which has helped integrate schools and offices in th 
educational process nationwide). He also served as a 


—T 


eric or lecturer at more than 33 universities. Much of 
ilic charm in Caudill's books comes from hand lettered 
toceinal notes, sketches, and diagrams that give insight 
aul personality to the written word. Caudill's clearest 
communications were his memos, termed “This | Be- 


lice" or “TIBs” for short. For almost 20 years, these 
were distributed! to CRS leadership and displayed on the 
alice bulletin boards; a collection has been published by 
(RSS, 

(Mall the things Caudill did well in his career, the 
mot important was the excellent model he provided for 
what an architect can be. He possessed a rare talent that 
milit be called “comprehensive ercativity"—2a knack 
ior leadership and innovation that went beyond design, 
deci into the heart of architectural practice. Caudill's 
vollcagues and those he helped train—the lare John 
Koslett and Wallie Scott, William Peña, Herbert 
Paccur, Paul Kennon, James Falick, John Focke, and 
Many others—populate the highest levels of Texas 
architecture. He was a Fellow of the ALA, and in 1985 
liv won the ALAS highest individual honor, the Gold 
Medal the only ‘Texas architect to be so honored. 

R. Lawrence Good, EALA 


John S. Chase 


OHN SANDERS CHASE (b. 1925), born in Annapolis, 

Md., has spent his professional career in ‘Texas. He 
received a bachelor of science degree in 1948 from 
Hampton University in Hampton, Va., and was the first 
African-American to enroll in the UT Austin master's 
program, graduaung in 1952. He became the first Alri- 
can- American architect licensed in ‘Texas. A member of 
PSA and ALA, he also co-founded the National Organi- 
zation of Minority Architects. This impressive list of 
firsts paved the road for the future participation of Af- 
rean= Americans in architecture throughout Texas, 

In 1932, Chase founded John S. Chase ALA in Hous- 
ton; in the same year he was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of architectural drafting at Texas Southern Univer- 
sity (TSU). The early years of his practice focused on 
his love of the prairie style, championed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He designed the International Longshoreman’s 
Association Hall at the Port of Houston for the first 
African-American Longshoreman’s union, local 872. Te 
also designed churches, residences, libraries, schools, 
and small municipal buildings. 

In the 1960s, Chase led the effort to plan and build 
FSU, the most prominent African-American university 
in Texas. On TSU’ campus, Chase designed the Thur- 
good Marshall School of Law, the Education Building, 
several dormitories, the Martin Luther King School of 
Communication, the TSU Student Center, and several 
other university structures. Chase also developed the 
TSU campus master plan, which still guides the Univer- 
sitys building program. During this decade Chase also 
designed a number of residences in the Houston area, 
including the John S. Stone House (1967). 

In the 1970s and 1980s his practice expanded to in- 
clude architectural offices in four cities and involvement 
in a wide variety of projects, from federal government 
buildings to major municipal works commissions, edu- 
cational/institutional growth studies, and master plans. 
Some of John Chase's most notable projects in the 
1980s include participation in the $130 million George 
R. Brown Convention Center; the Washington Techni- 
cal Institute; Houston’s International Airport Crash, 
Fire, and Rescue Station; U.H. Science & Research 
Center HE; Townview Magnet High School (the largest 
magnet school in the U.S.); the Harris County Jail 
Facility; renovation and addition to the Harris County 
Domed Stadium; and the Links, Inc., headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. Chase’s firm has recently been 
awarded its first international commission, ro design the 
U.S. Embassy in Tunis, Tunisia. 

In the past 36 years, John Chase has received many 
awards for his community service as well as his profes- 
sional career, He has been elected to the ALA College of 
Fellows, awarded the AIAS Whitney M. Young Citation, 
and appointed by President Carter in 1980 to the U.S. 
Commission of Fine Arts. By example and opportunity, 
Chase has contributed to increasing the number of 
Alrican- Americans in architecture in Texas. Architec- 
ture, education, and community service are the frame- 
work in which John 5. Chase has contributed to the 
landscape of Texas and the U.S. Nia Dorian Becnel 
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Top: Aldine Branch 
library (1977) by John S. 


Chase 


Middle left: Thurgood 


Marshall School of Law at 
Texas Southern University 


in Houston, by John S. 


Chase 
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Below: Wiley Clarkson's 
Sinclair Building, Fort 
Worth (1929) 


Above: Bartlett Cocke's 
Joske's Building in San 


VERAS ARCHITEC 


Wiley G. Clarkson 


ILEY GULICK CLARKSON (1885-1952), who 
headed one of the two large architectural Arms 

practicing in Fort Worth during the 1920s and 1930s, 
was born in Corsicana. After attending UT Austin for 
two years, he studied engineering at Chicago's Armour 
Institute of Technology and enrolled at the School of 
the Act Institute of Chicago for training in architecture. 
Returning to Corsicana in 1908, Clarkson practiced 
architecture for four years. In 1912 he opened his own 
office in Forr Worth. Between 1919 and 1921, he was 
associated with A.M. Gaines but resumed solo practice 
alter Gaines’s death in 1921 until the early 19505. 

Exhibiting Clarkson's strong preference for classical, 
gothic, Italianate, and Beaux-Arts styling, his commis- 
sions included residences in the exclusive Ryan Place 
and River Crest areas of Fort Worth, the Texas Chris 
tian University Library (1925-27), Trinity Episcopal 
Church (1925-27), Sanger Brothers Department Store 
(1925-27), Young Men's Christian Associanon Building 
(1925-27), Woolworth Building (1925-27), First Meth 
odist Church (1929), WAL. Cook Memorial Children's 
Hospital (1930), and Methodist Harris Hospital (1930). 
He also designed the Sinclair Building (1929), a spec- 
tacular example of the zigzag moderne skyscraper, as 
well as the majority of Fort Worth’ later art deco proj- 
eels, Including the Masonic Temple (1930-31), Collins 
Art Company (1932), United States Courthouse (asso- 
ciate architect with Paul Cret, 1933), Municipal Airport 
Administration Building 
(1936), North Side Sen- 
ior High School (1937), 
W.C. Stripling Depart- 
ment Store (1937), Tar- 
rant County Building and 
Loan Association (1938), 
and the City-County 
Hohn Peter Sinith) Hos- 
pital (1938-39), Clarkson 
also completed McLean 
Junior High School 
(original building, 1935), 
and additions to the Den- 
ver Avenue (1935), and 
the D. MeRae Ele- 
mentary schools (1936). 

In the early 1940s, Clarkson was associated with the 
architectural firms of Pelich, Geren, and Rady in proj- 
vets for the U.S. Housing Authority and U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. Work completed in Texas for the 
government included the Liberator Village, Fort 
Worth: Army Air Force Station, Childress; MeCloskey 
Army Hospital, Temple; and Harmon Army Hospital, 
Longview. One of Clarkson last projects, in association 
with A. George King, Herbert Bayer. and Gordon 
Chadwick, was the Fort Worth Art Center (Modern Art 
Museum of Fort Worth, 1953). 

Clarkson was a charter member of TSA, serving as 


president in 1942-43. He was also a charter member of 


the Fort Worth Chapter/ALA and served as its president 
iy LWR Judith Singer Coben 
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Bartlett Cocke 


ARTLETT COCKE (b. 1901) graduated from UT in 

1922 and attended the School of Architecture at 
MET. In 1924, he returned to San Antonio, his home- 
town, and began his apprenticeship as a draftsman with 
the Kelwood Company. Three years later, he opened his 
own firm in partnership with Marvin Eickenroht, and in 
1931 began a sole proprietorship under his name, Dur- 
ing the Depression, when work was scarce, Cocke pro- 
duced dozens of detailed measured drawings of pre- 
Civil War "Texas structures for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey (HABS), for which he served as dep- 
uty director. Cocke designed houses in San Antonio and 
surrounding towns, deriving inspiration from vernacu- 
lar Texas ranch houses and Greek revival structures that 
he had encountered while working for ABS, ‘These 
houses attracted widespread attention and were often 
published in the national architecture journals. 

In 1938, his first major public project arose when he 
won a competition, against such noted architects as 
Ralph Cameron and Ayres & Ayres, to build a distinc- 
tive, elieient department store for JoskeS in downtown 
San Antonio on Alamo Plaza. Cocke traveled across the 
country to study 57 department stores, then designed an 
elegant Spanish Renaissance revival-inspired structure 
that drew critical acclaim. His practice grew to inchide 
public schools, industrial facilities and warehouses, of- 
fice buildings, retail strip centers, malls, and college and 
university campuses, including, in joint ventures with 
O'Neil Ford, Trinity University and the University of 
‘Texas at San Antonio. 


Cocke's firm developed a reputation as specialists in 
construction documents and project management; it 
also was one of the first to develop a plan for partner- 
ships and profit-sharing for its architects. In the 1960s, 
the firm began to give increasing responsibility to its 
younger members, although Cocke remained active 
until his retirement in 1981. The firm hecame Chum- 
ney Jones & Kell in 1980; among its significant projects 
are the GECU Wincrest Credit Union Center (1980), 
the Citizens National Bank of San Antonio (1981), the 
San Antonio Museum of Art (1981, a Joint venture with 
Cambridge Seven Architects), and the Ruble Center o 
Trinity Baptist Church in San Antonio (1984). In 1983, 
some of the firm's partners split off to form Chumney 
Urrutia Architects, with JonesKell Architects forming a 
the successor to Cocke’ original firm. Significant proj 
ects hy JonesKell Architects include the Palo Alte 
Community College (1987), and Sunset Ridge (1988) 
the redesign of à shopping center originally designed by 
Bartlett Cocke Associates in the 1950s. 

Bartlett Cocke made many contributions to rhe pro 
fession of architecture in ‘Texas, including serving 2 

FSA president in 1944-45. A Fellow of the ATA, h 
received the Llewelyn W. Pitts Award, TSAS highes 
honor, in 1981. Recently Cocke became the first alum 
nus to he honored with a professorship in architectun 
in his name at the University of Texas at Austin. He lis 
with his wile, Mildred, in Alamo Heights in a house tha 


he designed. Stephanie Hetos Cock 


George L. Dahl 


NI. 1987, a delicate pen-and-ink perspective o! 
buildings from the 1936 ‘texas Centennial graced 
the lobby of the firm founded by George Dahl (1894- 
1988), a reminder to visitors that they were entering the 
realm of a man whose legacy was nothing less than a 
ional Historie Landmark. The drawing, by the 
young delineator Harwood K. Smith, also alluded to 
mother Dahl legacy: his influence on a generation of 
proimiment architects and the way they practiced. 

George Leighton Dahl, born in Minneapolis ta 
minugrant parents, spoke only Norwegian until he was 

n years old. He trained as a fighter pilot and served 
in the Army Signal Corps during World War L After 
pesluaning in architecture from the University of Min 
nesora following the war, he received a master's degree 
Iron FElarvard in 1923. In 1922 be received a Nelson 
Robinson Traveling Fellowslip, which enabled him to 
tavel in Europe and Africa and to study at the Ameri- 
tan Academy of Arts in Rome, 

Dahl first came to Texas during World War L He 
returned im 1926 to aid Dallas's Herbert M. Greene in 
vxecuting a massive commission for UT Austin. From 
I6 until 1933, when the firm became LaRoche and 
Dahl, it was responsible for at least 17 buildings at UT 
C wiated with Paul Cret), later completing 13 more. 
Crvene, LaRoche & Dahl also designed three promi- 
nent department stores in downtown Dallas: Neiman 
Marcus (1927-28, additions 1940), Titche-Goettinger 
(131), and Volk Brothers (1930), the first fully air- 
cordinioned building in Dallas). 

1) 1935, Dahl's drawings and salesmanship were in- 
inunental in bringing the Texas Centennial Exposition 
ta Dallas, and he was named its chief architect. Berween 
juh 1933 and June 1936, again working with Paul Cret, 
he coordinated the design and construction of 26 build- 
inge. creating what is now Fair Park. 

Hs the time he retired in 1973, Dahl had designed 
more than 3,000 buildings and structures, While many 
were utilitarian (water towers and an overhead crane are 
depicted in a 1942 brochure), others became landmarks. 
In the Dallas area, these include the First National Bank 
Pui iling, the Earle Cabell Federal Building, Phe Dallas 
Mowing News building, Jesuit High School, Memorial 
\uditortum, and the SMU Fine Arts Center. Dahl also 
Jesened RFK Stadium in Washington, D.C., the 
Lipa Convention Center, 32 stares for Scars Roc- 
lini. 15 prisons for the State of leas, and what is now 
Last. texas State University in Commerce. 

| hroughout his lite, Dahl was a pioneer in architecu- 
tal practice. Early on, his firm had a well-developed 
markenng program, In 1948, he hired a full-time mar- 
keting and publie relations person. Dahl maintained a 
muliidlisciplinary staff long before such firms were 
sonianon, His staff included not only engineers but also 
etinators, superintendents, and inspectors. Years be- 
lis architects worked under construction and develop- 
meer managers, Dahl had them working for him. In the 
Tult office no distinction existed between design and 
delivery. The office had a reputation for producing 
iechnicily sound projects on time and within budget. 


In recent vears, many major developers have turned 
their attention to creating build-to-suit facilities for 
major corporations. In the early 50s, Dahl had already 
amassed much of his personal fortune by developing in- 
dustrial facilities for the likes of General Electric and 
U.S. Rubber. 

Dahl helped define the profession within the state. In 


1937, he helped persuade the legislature to enact an 
architectural registration law. In 1939, he was instru- 
mental in forming the Texas Society of Architects and 
hecame a charter member (after paying the $2 member- 
ship fee). In 1941, he became TSAS second president. 

Because Dahl chose to devote most of his consider- 
able energies to the more-pragmatic aspects of architec- 
ture, some of his significant design achievements have 
gone unheralded. In 1938, he created the world's first 
drive-in bank. His Central Elementary School in Texar- 
kana, a light and airy precursor to the schools that 
would later bring Caudill Rowlett Scott to national 
prominence, won an award in the first national ALA 
\wards program in 1949, In 1983, Fair Park was recog- 
nized as one of 20 architectural treasurers. Dahl was an 
ALA Fellow. 

Out of the environment that Dahl created, several 
architects emerged who later created firms much like 
his—among them ‘Terrell Harper, FALA; Harris Kemp, 
FAIA; Don Jarvis, FATA; Dave Braden, FATA; and Iar- 
wood K. Smith, PALA, Of course their firms prospered. 
Having attended “Mr. Dahls Finishing School,” their 
founders received a good education in the basics, as well 
as a glimpse of the future. Duncan T. Fulton 
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The downtown Neiman 
Marcus building (1927- 
28, additions 1940) by 


Greene, LaRoche & Dahl 
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With little formal training, 
Chales Dilbeck designed 
cannily detailed Irish 
farmhouses and 
Provencal chateaus in 
Preston Hollow and 
other Dallas neigh- 
borhoods (below and 
bottom); their idiosyn- 
cratic forms and materials 
are adopted perfectly to 
site and climate. 
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Charles Steven Dilbeck 


HE IDIOSYNCRATIC HOUSES of Charles Stevens Dil- 

beck (b. 1907), built mostly in the "30s and “40s, are 
among the landmarks of Dallas’s Park Cities and 
Preston Hollow neighborhoods. A contemporary of 
O'Neil Ford, the now-retired Dilbeck practiced a stylis- 
tically varied brand of regionalism that was born from 
an early self-education gained while working for his 
father in the building business in Tulsa and studying 
rural] farmhouses. Although he did not get to Europe 
until much later, at à young age Dilbeck designed can 
nily detailed Irish farmhouses and Provengal chateaus 
adapted for our climate and influenced by an intimate 
familiarity with construction methods and materials. 

During the Depression, a dip in the price of oil sent 
Dilbeck from Falsa to Dallas to earn his lortane. Be 
cause it was hard to sell lots in ighland Park ar the 
time, developer Hugh Prather sponsored a competition 
for house designs among Fooshee and Cheek, Ralph 

bryan, and Dilbeck, who won, The house was subse 

quently built in Preston Hollow, launching a career that 
saw hundreds of custom and speculative honses built all 
over the U.S, and Mexico, along with so-called “resort” 
hotels like the now razed Western Hills Enn in Euless. 
Fhe typical Dilbeck house (which he refers to as a 
“Texas Ranch House") is a complex one-and-a-half 
story Ct position that appears to have grown over ume 
through a series of additions, sometimes taking off at 
odd angles to catch prevailing breezes or incorporating 
bays, turrets, or dormer rooms that add to the charm. 
His favorite materials were clinker brick and fieldstone, 
usually laid face out, both often used in combination 
with heavy timber porch columns and brackets, wavy 
hand-cut wood siding, and hand-made clay roof tile or 
thick wood shakes. The R.E. Griffith Residence (1934) 
is an outstanding example of the personality Dilbeck 
imparted to his houses. 

Dilbeck claims never to have solicited a client, and, 
with his knack for reading the stylistic proclivities of his 
clients, claims never to have prepared two designs for a 
given project—the clients always liked the first one! His 
work was accomplished with a staff of four or five. Dil- 
beck did all design work and trained draftsmen to think 
like him, often drawing an entire set of plans in one day. 

The popularity of his houses is probably atreiburable 
to two sources, First, Dilbeck's philosophy is that a 
house be welcoming. The small scale, natural materials, 
and finely crafted details of his work always fit this aim. 
Second, Dilbeck loved to deal in styles. Although his 
houses are always right for their sites, they tend to 
transport us to another time and place, a fanciful Nor- 
mandy, for Instance, of turrets and asymmetrical chim- 
neys, half-timbering filled with brick nogging, and 
steeply pitched undulating single rents. It is hard to 
dislike these romantic houses, particularly given the 
current quality of residential design. Dilbeek was a 
maverick, but his best houses are innovative in materi- 
als and details, and carefully designed to be responsive 
ta site, climatic concerns, and the residents who love 
them so R. Lawrence Good, FAIA 
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Fehr & Granger 


RTHUR FEHR (1904-1969) graduated from UT 

Austin in 1925 and walked straight into the build- 
ing boom of the Roaring 20s. He pursued his practice 
and education in architecture until the early years of the 
Great Depression, working with Harvey P. Smith in San 
Antonio and Kenneth M. Murchison in New York City, 
anil studying in New York and Fonrainbleau, France. 
When private commissions dwindled to a few hundred 
dollars per vear, he accepted a job with the National 
Park Service, building Bastrop State Park near Austin 
between 1934 and 1937. 

During those years, UT student Charles T. Granger, 
Mr. 0913-1966) joined Fehr in Bastrop as a summer 
draftsman. When Fehr landed a commission for the 
First English Lutheran Church (1937) in Austin, he left 
the Federal Government to reopen his private practice, 
sharing studio space with famed Austin woodcarver 
Peter Mansbendel. Granger joined the firm in 1939 
following his graduation and experience with Richard 
Neutra in Los Angeles, Fehr & Granger's practice in- 
cluded residences in the Austin area and chureh-related 
commissions. World War H interrupted their persistent 
struggle against a depressed economy, and both again 
took jobs with the federal government, this time design- 
ing army camps and airplane assembly lines. 

After the war, Granger worked briefly with Saarinen 
and Swanson at Bloomfield Hills, Mich., but he and 
Fehr maintained their Austin partnership. Highlights of 
their post-war Austin practice include O. Henry Junior 
High School (1954); Robert Mueller Municipal Airport 
(1961), à PZA award winner; and the chapel at Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest (1963). All show a lively 
modernism, often using local stone. 

Both Fehr and Granger died abruptly. Don Emerson 
(b. 1933) and Fehr’s son Kilian (b, 1942) continue the 
firm under the name Emerson Fehr. Lila Stillson 


Fehr and Granger won a 
P/A award for the design 
of Austin's Robert Mueller 


Airport. 


Alfred C. Finn 


A LFRED C. FINN ( 1883-1964) was Houston's preem- 
inent architect for large commercial structures in 
the decades after World War I, as Houston grew to 
surpass Galveston as the regional center of commerce 
ind became home base for the petroleum industry. 

Finn was born in Belleville, son of a blacksmith, He 
left home at age 12 to work first in bridge construction 
ind then for the Southern Pacific Railroad in Houston 
He took a correspondence course in architecture and, 
vith this training, moved ta Dallas in 1904 with a job as 
ipprentice draftsman for Sanguinet & Staats. Finn was 
transferred to the main office in Fort Worth in 1907, 
and again in 1912 ro Houston. 

In May 1913, Finn opened his own office, designing 

VLE. Foster Building at 715 Main St. (1913) for the 
sident of the Houston Chronicle. Soon afterwards, he 
mpleted his first project for Houston lumberman, 
developer, publisher, statesman, and philanthropist Jesse 
il. Jones. This was the Gulf Building (later called the 
Rusk Building). completed in 1915 next to the Foster 
loilding: the project began a relationship spanning 
more than 40 years with Jones as client and benefactor. 
l'inn's major projects in the 1920s for Jones and oth- 
ers reflected and contributed to Houston increasingly 
mature metropoliran atmosphere. Projects included 
residences (Wharton House tn Shadyside, 1920; Fon 
dren House on Montrose, 1922; Ross S. Sterling [louse 
m Bay Ridge, 1926), churches (South End Christian 
Church, 1922; St. Paul's Methodist Church, 1927), 
theaters (Metropolitan, 1926; Loew's State, 1927), ho- 
tels (Lamar, 1927), and office buildings (Bankers Mort- 
gige, 1922: Milam Building, 1923; Electric Building, 
1974; State National Bank, 1923). 

l'inn's masterpiece, designed in association with 
Kenneth Franzheim and JER. Carpenter (both of New 
York), was the 32- story Gulf Building of 1927-29. The 
design, featuring a strongly vertical tower on a slightly 
larger, lighter-colored limestone base with exuberant 
ornament in stone and metal, is strongly influenced by 
Fiel Saarinen’ second-place entry to the € shicago Trib- 
une Tower Competition of 1922, 

\lthough FIouston's economy slowed with the De- 
pression, It was not as deeply affected as other areas of 
the country. Population grew about 32 percent in the 
decade of the "30s, exceeded only by that of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Political connections also helped Houston 
uring the decade: Jones served as Chairman of the 
Ioar of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. from 1933- 
V, supervising New Deal lending programs; and con- 
4 juently directed much federal money to Tlouston 
both the Houston City Hall (1939) and the Municipal 
\rport (1940), designed by Joseph Finger, were PWA 
hinded. Tones also served as Secretary of Commerce in 
thy Roosevelt Administration from 1940 to 45. Finn 
served as the first architectural supervisor for the Fed- 
eral ETousing Administration in 1934. Iis prajects of 
the cime included Jefferson Davis Hospital (1932), U.S. 
Courthouse and Post Office, Galveston (1934), the San 
Jacinto Monument (1937), and Sam Houston Coliseum 
md Music Hall (1937). 


Renewed business activity and construction after the 
war brought Finn more work downtown (Gulf Building 
Addition, 1946; Commerce Building Addition, 1947; 
Houston Chronicle Annex, 1947; City National Bank, 
1946; $ 
newly founded University of Houston, including the 
Ezekiel W. Cullen Building (1950). 

Finn suffered a stroke in 1953 and, confined to a 
wheelchair, could participate only minimally in office at 


akowitz Brothers Store, 1950) and projects at the 


fairs. Jesse Jones died in 1956 and a remarkable era in 
Houston's history passed with him. The increased for- 
mality of complex projects led to the financial rnin of 
Vinn's office and family when fees on the Ben ‘Taub 
Hospital project of 1953 were not paid. 

Like his contemporaries Joseph Finger and Kenneth 
Franzheim, Finn was the husiness-vetter, not the actual 
designer of his buildings. Finns career has been summa- 
rized by archivist Michael E. Wilson for the Houston 
Public Library catalogue to the Finn Collection: 

“[Finn| was... a businessman in temperament . . ., 
accustomed to talking with the business people of 
Houston, . . . [who] responded by giving Finn their 


major commissions.” Gerald Moorbead 
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Top: The Gulf Building in 
Houston (1927-29) was 
designed by Alfred C. 
Finn with Kenneth 


Franzheim and J.E.R. 
Carpenter. 


Above: Finn's San Jacinto 
Monument (1937) 
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Top: the residence at 
4200 Beverly Drive, by 
fooshee & Cheek 


Above: the Grande Court 
Tourist Lodge (1931), a 
picturesque early motor 
court by Fooshee & Cheek 
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Fooshee & Cheek 


B ETWEEN WORLD WARS LAND tl, Marion Fooshee 
(1888-1956) and James Cheek (1895-1970) were 
two of Dallas’s premier residential architects. Their 
eclectic houses are sprinkled throughout Dallas and in 
nearby towns such as Terrell and Tyler. Their hest- 
known work is Highland Park Village, an exceptional 
complex of buildings that, in 1931, became the first self 
contained shopping center in the country. In 1983 it was 
named one of the 20 outstanding buildings in Texas by 
TSA members. 

Fooshee was born in Weatherford and grew up in 
Dallas. Instead of attending college, he apprenuced with 
Hal Thomson, who is best known for his eclectic man 
sions, many of which are on Swiss Avenue in Dallas. 


James Cheek was horn in Hillsboro and studied archi 


tecture at UF Austin before apprenticing with Thom 
son in 1918. He first began practicing with Fooshec 
about 1920 in Wichita Falls during the oil boom. By 
1925, they had returned to Dallas and established a 
small, personal practice, working independently on 
residential commissions bur collaborating on larger 
work. Their office was a Spanish-style building they re 
modeled at 1901 7: Harwood Street; it was used until 
the final days of the practice. Fooshee’s daughter recalls 
that they maintained only one full-time employee, but 
occasionally hired others for larger commissions. 
Virtually all of the work of Fooshee and Cheek is 
eclectic, typically with Spanish derivations. Undoubt- 
edly, this was influenced 
by the extensive study of 
vernacular architecture 
in Spain, Mexico, and 
southern California that 


Highland Park Village. 
Most of their known resi- 
dential work is in High- 
land Park and University 
Park. This includes 4200 
Beverly, 4304 and 4348 
Overhill, 6767 and 6930 
"Furtle Creek, 6909 Vas- 
sar, and much of the 400 
block of Westway. 

Their nonresidential 
work is limited but interesting. At Fair Park in Dallas, 
they had a hand in the Hall of Stare and the Aquarium 
Building, and Cheek is credited with the U.S. Federal 
Exhibits Building. They also designed several motels. 
‘The Grande Court Tourist Lodge on Zang Boulevard 
(1931) is a fine example of the picturesque charm ex- 
uded by many early motor courts. A Spanish-inspired 
gas station, for Magnolia Petroleum Company, was a 
further contribution to American roadside architecture. 

After Fooshee’s death in 1956, Check continued to 
practice until his retirement in the mid-"60s. Their of- 
fice stood vacant for several years until it was razed in 
the 1980s to make way for Edward Larrabee Barnes's 
Dallas Museum of Art. Duncan T. Fulton 
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preceded the design of 


O'Neil Ford 


B ORN IN THE TOWN OF PINK HILL, Otha Neil Ford 
(1905-1982), attended an elementary school in 
nearby Sherman with a progressive curriculum influ- 
enced by the arts-and-crafts movement. From the first 
grade on, he learned to draw and to build what he drew. 
Following his father's death in a railroad accident, Neil 
became the family breadwinner at age 12. To obtain 
work, he developed a flair for persuasive showmanship, 
one of many aspects of the complex Fordian persona 
that he was to invent as he progressed through his long 
and extraordinarily influential life. 

The family moved to Denton, where, during his high 
school years, Neil haunted the libraries at the local col- 
leges. In 1924, he entered what was then North Texas: 
State Teachers College, a block from his home. He did 
well in manual training and Shakespeare, the subjects 
that interested him, but was forced to leave college al- 


ter two years. His only formal professional training was 
a basic architecture course from the International Cor- 
respondence School of Scranton, Pa. Ford's lack of 
university education became part of his mystique. 

In 1926, Ford entered the Dallas office of architec 
David R. Williams, where he served an apprenticeship. 
Flamboyant and often outrageous, Williams had “sta 
quality" and, quite naturally, was Fords first role model 
and mentor. Williams responded to Neils abilities as a 
designer. Working together they produced a number o 
houses in North Central ‘lexas that were distinguishe 
by the integration of architecture and crafts and the us 
of native materials. The Hugh Drane residence in Core 
sicana is a notable example. Williams closed his practic 
in the early 305; as deputy administrator of the Nationa 
Youth Administration from 1936 to 1941, and in influ 
ential posts with other federal depression-recover 
agencies, he was able to direct commissions to Ford. 

Ford formed his first viable partnership in 1936 with 
Arch Swank. Significant early jobs for the Dallas offic 
of Ford and Swank were the Little Chapel in the Wood 
on the campus of Texas Women's University, con 
structed by National Youth Administration trainees an 
college art students; and a house on St. Joseph's Islan 
for oilman Sid Richardson, 

Fords move to San Antonio was precipitated by h 
work as consulting architect on another NYA projec 
the restoration of La Villita. [le married Wanda Gra 
ham in 1940 and settled into the Graham homestead 
Willow Way. The houses ambience dramatically infu 
enced what came to be called the Ford style: a mix € 
worn stone and low-fired bricks, tile floors, and well 
crafted wood, united by a lack of pretension. 

In 1946, Ford formed a new partnership with Jer 
Rogers that lasted until 1953. Their interest in innovi 
tive building systems, such as the Youtz-Slick lift sla 
process, was put to the test in 1949 when, thanks 
William Wurster, another enthusiastic Ford supporte 
Ford & Rogers won the commission to design a ne 
campus for Trinity University in San Antonio in asst 
ciation with Bartlett Cocke & Associates. Work at Trir 
ity would span three decades. 

The firm known as O'Neil Ford & Associates wal 


established in 1953 (lasting until 1966), as was Ford's 
Houston-based partnership with Richard Colley and 
William Tamminga, which lasted until 1936. From the 
mid—"S0s on, associated architects Ford, Colley & 


nk, with planner Samuel B. Zisman, collaborated on 
number of projects for Texas Instruments. 

I he partnership with Boone Powell and Chris Car- 
son came inte being in 1967. Campuses for Skidmore 
College in New York and the first phase of UT San 
atonio Gin association with Bartlett Cocke) are ex- 
woples of the firm's work, as are scores of understated 
residences including that of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall 
Steves in San Antonio. 

Generations of bright young architects were eager to 
work for the dynamie Ford. In faer, his best work was 
done in collaboration with talented young associates 
whe practiced what he preached. And preach he did, 
tirelessly traveling the lecture circuit. He made himsell 
ihe grand old man of Texas architecture, simultaneously 
it crernal naughty boy and its valuable conscience 

ird's work was nationally published. Among Ford's 
honors were his appointment by President Lyndon 
Johnsen in L968 to the National Council on the Arts; In 
David Rockefeller, Jr.. in 1975 ro the American Coun- 
iil lor the Arts m Education; and in 1977 to the advisory 
panel for federal Foreign Buildings Operations. The 
lint endowed chair in the School of Architecture at UT 
tsun was named for Ford. 

Until he died in 1982, O'Neil Ford was contentious 
ixl chullient, and he never lost his childlike sense of 
woniler. Mary Carolyn Hollers George 


Left: The Marshall Steves 
House by Ford, Powell & 
Carson 


The Restoration of La 
Villita (below) brought 
Ford to San Antonio. 
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A Shaded courtyard at 
the then-new campus of 
UT San Antonio, by Ford, 
Powell & Carson and 
Bartlett Cocke Associates. 


The Church of 
Reconciliation, San 
Antonio, by Ford, 
Powell & Carson, 
shows hollmarks of the 
Ford style. 
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Right: The Foley's 
Department Store in 
downtown Houston by 
Kenneth Franzheim, 1947 


Far right: Franzheim's 
Prudential Building,1952, 
echoes the skyscraper 
style of the 1930s. 


The Prudential Building of 1952 
and other Franzheim designs seem 
out-of-date for their time. But 
Franzheim was in step with 
Houston's current tastes. 
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Kenneth Franzheim 


rem Franzheim (1890-1959) was the third of a 
triumvirate, with Joseph Finger (1887-1952) and 
Alfred C. Finn (1883-1964), that dominated commer- 
cial design in Houston from the 1920s to the 1950s. 

Franzheim was born in Wheeling, W. Va., son of a 
manufacturer/banker; he decided early on to hecome an 
architect. He graduated from MIT in 1913, then 
worked four years in Boston for Welles Bosworth. The 
war years 1917-19 were spent as a first flight lieutenant 
in the U.S. Army Air Corps at Ellington Field near 
Houston, operating a bombing school. While there, he 
married the daughter of Houston oilman Edward F 
Simms. In 1920, Franzheim became a partner with the 
Detroit architect C. Howard Crane, à position rumored 
to have been secured by his wealthy father. He worked 
in the firm’s Chicago and Boston offices until 1925, 
when he moved to New York and established his own 
practice. Building on his interest in aviation, Franzheim 
was one of the first archireets to specialize in airport 
design, along with large conunercial projects. 

Franzheim was reintroduced to Houston in 1928, 
when Jesse Jones hired him to associate with Alfred C. 
Finn on the design of the Gulf Building and to design a 
temporary coliseum for the Democratie National Con- 
vention, Later commissions from Jones, including addi- 
tions to the old Humble Building (associated with John 
Stauh), brought Franzheim to Houston permanently in 
1937, although his New York office was open until 1940. 

From 1941 to 1944, Franzheim worked in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on several government housing projects. In 
addition, he was Supervising Architect in 1946-47 to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., which Jones had headed 
in the late 1930s. 

Returning to Houston after these wartime activities, 
Franzheim maintained a prominent commercial prac- 
tice until his death. The firm's major commissions in 
Houston included the 17- 
story Humble Tower 
(1934, '38, “47, associated 
with John Staub); Lamar 
High School (1936-37); 
the downtown YMCA 
(19403; the second Her- 
mann Hospital and Her- 
mann Professional Build- 
ing (1949, in association with Hedrick and Linsley, who 
were doing the Shamrock Hotel at the same time); the 
18-story Prudential Building (1952); Foley's Depart- 
ment Store (1947, 1957), which received an ALA Award 


of Merit in 1950; the Blaffer wing of the Museum of 


Fine Arts (1953); Capitol National Bank (1955), and the 
24-story Bank of the Southwest (1956). In San Antonio, 
he built the 21-story National Bank of Commerce 
(1957, with Arlee B. and Robert M. Ayres). 

The Prudential Building, composed of three vertical 
slabs of varying height standing against each other, was, 
for 1952, a retardataire 1930s moderne design, lacking 
the interpenetration of volumes and balancing horizon- 
tals of hetter work in this style. "The pea-green Capitol 
National Bank of 1955 was no less outdated with its 
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solid masonry-like boxy mass and long horizontal bands 
of aluminum panels and windows. By sharp contrast, 
however, the Bank of the Southwest of 1956 was fully in 


charge of the skyscraper format at mid-decade, a glass 
curtain-walled tower rising from a horizontal masonry 
base covering the entire city block. Yet the tower retains 
a vestige of the "30s in its stepped massing. The Capitol 
National Bank Garage (1955) is still the boldest struc- 
ture in downtown Houston, with its powerful light and 
dark horizontal bands seemingly cantilevered from a 
slender vertical core, all stitched together by the zigzag 
of exposed exit stairs. 

Mrhough designs like Prudential seem out-of-date 
for their time, Franzheim was not out-of-step with cu 
rent taste in Houston, Bauhaus-inspired modernism di 
not replace art deco moderne in commercial desigm 
until the varly "808; Alfred C. Finn was still doin 
streamline moderne, in the Brochstein’s Building, fo 
example, in 1949. Lloyd & Morgans Melrose Buildin 
(1950) brought European anti-ornamental modernis 
downtown, but that was a short-lived trend cut off b 
the recession of the late “50s. J 

Franzheim, a Fellow of the ALA, continued the affabl 
lifestyle of his prosperous upbringing, collecting an 
tiques, raising dogs on the office lawn, and keeping 
butler at the office to serve tea. Nicholas Lemann sai 
of him in Texas Monthly, "While [Franzheim] did no 
himself actually design buildings [Ben A, Dore, wa 
chief designer], he was talented at arranging to be ashe 
to design them and at later presenuing the design t 
clients. It was not Franzheim’s intention to invent an 
architectural styles, but he took care that his office nal 
that the client would be embarg 

Gerald M aa 


be so out of touch... 


rasseil.” 


Preston Geren & Associates 


RESTON MURDOCI GEREN, SR. (189]-[969) was 

bom in Sherman. Ele received a degree in architec 
iral engineering from A&M College of Texas in 1912. 
ieren served as supervising architect for buildings on 
ie A&M campus for two years and then spent two 

s in the architectural firm Giesecke and Geren. 

Miter distinguished service in France during World 
Worl, he joined the contracting firm of LE Johnson in 
\ustin as chief engineer. In 1921 he joined the Depart 
ment of Architecture and Engineering at Oklahoma 
VM (now Oklahoma State University), where he 

ved as professor and department head for two years 

From 1923 to 1934, Geren was chief enginver for the 
Fort Worth architecture firm Sanguinet, Staats, and 
Vodriek (later Wyatt C. Hedrick, Inc.), working on 
such Fort Worth landmarks as the Fort Worth Club, 
the ‘Texas & Pacific Passenger Terminal, and the Fair 
"m Electric buildings 

Gieren organized his own architecture firm in 1934 
and was joimed in partnership by his son, Preston M. 
Geren, Jr. (b. 1923) in 1949, During the ensuing 35 
yours, the firm was responsible for the design of many 
outstanding structures in Fort Worth and as many as 
t50 school projects throughout Texas. En addition to the 
I \uiwood Sanitarium (1937) and Farrington Field 
11739), notable early Fort Worth buildings include the 
ililinons ta the Lily B. Clayton Elementary School 
tulilition, 1936); Arlington Heights Senior High School 
(18); the Bank of Commerce; Continental National. 
lirst National, Fort Worth National, and Riverside 
Siate banks; and the ‘Travis Avenue Baptist and First 
Presbyterian churches. In 1938-39, Geren was associ- 
ated with five other architects in Fort Worth 's two 
publie housing projects. [le also designed the New 
London High School and the Greater Southwest Inter- 
notional Airport (with Joseph R. Pelich), along with 
mimerous buildings at UT Arlington and UT Austin, 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary, North Texas State 
L niversity, Texas Wesleyan College, University of Dal- 
las. Texas Women’s University, and Texas Christian 
| niversity. 

Preston Geren, Sr., was a charter member of both 
ISA and the Fort Worth Chapter AIA. He remained 
acuve in his firm until his death in 1969 

Preston M, Geren, Jr, then led the firm, which was 
cenamed Geren Associates. Phe frm was associate 
architect to Louis L Kahn for the Kimbell Art Museum 
1268-72). Other notable projects of Gieren Associates 
include the American Airlines Stewardess College 
(970), Fort Worth National Bank (1979), the North- 
west Campus of Tarrant County Junior College (1975), 
Hie Western Company Building (1978), and the addi 
tions to Evans Library at Texas A&M (1980), In 1982, 
Gieren Associates was merged into CRS, Inc., and went 
out al existence in 1987, 

Preston M. Geren, Ir, an ALA Fellow, was president 
ol 18A in 1972 and in 1985 received the Llewelyn W. 
Pius Award. Judith Singer Coben 


Top: Elmwood Sanitarium 
(1937) was an eorly 
public project by Preston 
M. Geren Architect and 
Engineer. 


Above: Geren Associates’ 
Western Company 
Building in Fort Worth 
was completed in 1978. 


Left: The Evans Library 
additions at Texas A&M, 
designed by Geren 
Associates and completed 
in 1980, consolidated 
library services for a 
growing campus. 
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Top right: The U.S, 
Embassy in Mexico City 
was a joint venture of 
Kuehne, Brooks & Barr 
with Pitts, Mebane & 
Phelps in 1964. 


Right: The NASA Manned 
Space Craft Center in 
Houston by Brooks, Barr, 
Graeber & White 


Giesecke & Harris 


To PRACTICE OF Hugo Franz Kuehne (1884-1963) 
and the firms that grew out of it have played a lead 
ing role in Austin architecture since early im the century. 

Born in Austin, Kuehne received a bachelor’s degree 
in civil engineering from UT in 1906 and a bachelor’s 
degree in architecture from MIT in 1908, In 1910, he 
was appointed the first Adjunct Professor of Architec 
ture at UT. His vision of a course of architectural studs 
within the College of Engineering, based on the design 
traditions of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, soon brought 
him into conflict with the school’s administration, 
however. Replaced as chairman of the new department 
in 1911, he continued teaching until 1915, He estab- 
lished a private practice and was subsequently named 
Supervising Architect lor the Austin State School. 
Kuchne’s eclectic historicism shows in works including 
the Georgian revival Ben M. Barker House (109210) and 
the Austin Public Library (0933). In addition, his back 
ground im civil engineering led to projects such as mas 
ter plans for the Entieh! Subdivision (1915) and the City 
of Austin (1928) 

A charter member of TSA, Kuehne addeessed its first 
convention and later served as a director. In 1933, he 
was president of the Austin Chaprer/ALA. Ele was 
named an ALA Fellow in 1944, 

In 1932, Kuchne joined Bertram Giesecke (1892- 
1950, the first graduate of the UT school of architec- 
ture) and R. Max Brooks (1906-82, who graduated from 
UT in 1933) in forming Giesecke, Kuehne and Brooks. 
Their best-known building was the Commodore Perry 
Hotel (1948) in Austin, constructed at less than half the 
typical construction costs of the time. R. Max Brooks 
served as TSA president in 1953 and as chairman ol 
TSAS legislative committee in 1953-1955. 

Phe firm became Kuehne, Brooks & Barr in 1950, 
with the addition of Lloward R. Barr (bh. 1910, a UT 
graduate in 1934). The firm, in a joint venture with 
Pitts, Mebane & Phelps, won the commission for the 
U.S. Embassy building in Mexico City (1964). 

Following Kuehne’s death and the addition of part- 
ners David C. Graeber (b. 1928, a UT graduate in 
1955) and J. Roy White (1907-1 985, à UT graduate in 
1929), Kuehne, Brooks & Barr became Brooks Barr 
Graeber & White in 1965. The firm was chosen as the 
“design contractor” hy Brown and Root for the NASA 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston in the 1960s and 
as architectural consultant to UT Austin, with numer- 
ous projects on the UT Austin campus, including the 
Jester Dormitory Complex (1969). Other imporam 
works include the U.S. Post Office and Federal Build 
ing (1965, in association with Page Southerland Page). 

In the mid-1970s, the firm merged with Neuhaus + 
Taylor of Houston in the creation of Diversified Design 
Disciplines, later 3D/I, interrupting its continuity. 
Brooks, White, and Barr had retired by 1978, leaving 
Graeler, who resigned from 31/1 in 1978 to join with 
Mbert Simmons and Tommy Cowan in forming 
Ciracher Summons & Cowan. Lila Stillson 
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Harrell + Hamilton 


IKE MOST ARCHITECTS starting a new firm, George 

Foster Harrell (1906-1980) and E.G. Hamilton (b. 
1920) cach had a job or two lined up when they decided 
ro join forces in 1956. These jobs, however, were sub- 
stantial: Harrell had been asked to design the Dallas 
Republie Bank Tower and Hamilton had been commis- 
sioned to design a major office and manufacturing facil- 
ity (1937) for TEMCO Corporation (later to become 
the T in ETV and E-Systems today). Thus, their firm 
began much as it continues today, designing large, 
highly visible projects. 

In the past 30 years, Harrell + Hamilton, which be 
«ame Omniplan in 1969, 
lias designed an array of 
buildings for educational, 
sovermmental, industrial, 
office, and retail use, 
these include the U.S, 
Mission in Geneva, Swit 
erland (1980); the Texas 
lech Law School (1969); 
Mountain View Commu- 
wry College in Dallas 
(10970); the Dallas Con- 

ntion Center (1973, 
1984); Aleon Laborato- 
nes in Fort Worth (1988); 
town East Mall in Mes- 
wre (01971); and what 
many consider to be the 
most elegant mall in the 
county, NorthPark (19263). 
l heir retail experience 
abso includes 338 Wal-Mart stores. 

From the beginning, Omniplan has had a strong 
design tradition, as evidenced by 56 local, state, na- 
tonal, and international awards won by the firm, One of 
the most interesting themes in their work has been the 
role of structural concepts in shaping the organization 
amd image of their buildings. Blue Cross Blue Shield 
headquarters (1981), Citizens (formerly First City) Bank 
lower (both in Richardson), A&M's Soil and Crop Sci- 
ence and Entomology Center (1977), and to a lesser 
istent, NorthPark are buildings where the structural 
anl architectural concepts are seamlessly joined, 

Individually, [Farrell and Hamilton were bright, ac- 
complished men, Both became Fellows of the AIA. Har- 
rell, called “Senator” by his friends, was distinguished in 
appearance and actions. [Tis dedication to the profession 
lo! the Dallas Chapter/ALA to name its highest honor in 
his memory. Upon receiving the George Foster Harrell 
Award in 1985, Stanley Marcus fondly recalled Harrell's 
talent for imbuing everyone around him with the won- 
der of his chosen profession. Hamilton was equally dis- 
niomuished, providing design leadership within the firm. 
Professionally, he served as president of the Dallas ALA 
atl as president of NCARB where he was instrumental 
in creating today's interstate and international recip- 
rocity laws. Duncan T. Fulton 


Har well Hamilton Harris 


A VEHOUGH BEST KNOWN for the sensitive regional 
modernist style he developed in California in the 
1930s and 1940s, Harwell Hamilton Harris (b.1903) 
also had a significant impact on the development of 
Texas architecture. Born in Redlands, Calif, Harris first 
wanted to be a sculptor but changed his mind after sce- 
ing Frank Lloyd Wrights Barnsdall [touse in Los An- 
geles, He applied to study architecture at Berkeley, but 
before leaving met Rudolph M. Schindler and Richard 
Neutra, Harris, Giscinated by Neutras work, accepted 
his offer to serve as one of his apprentices. 

After working for Neutra for three years, Harris 

opened his own practice. 
E Over the course of che 
next decade and a half, 
Harris designed some of 
the best-known examples 
of the emerging Califor- 
nia-inflected modernist 
style, such as the Friend- 
ship Park House (1935), 
the House for John En- 
tenza (1937), the Birtcher 
House (1941-42), and the 
English I louse (1949). 

In 1952 Harris moved 
to Austin to assume the 
position of director of the 
School of Architecture at 
UT Austin. During his 
tenure as head of the 
architecture school, Har- 
ris worked tirelessly to 
build up the school's reputation and faculty, hiring, 
among others, John HHejduk and Colin Rowe. In 1955 
after a series of disputes with the university administra- 
tion, Harris resigned his 
position as director of the 
UT Austin architecture 
school and moved to Dal- 
las where he designed 
several buildings for the 
developer Trammell 
Crow. Harris established 
a practice in Dallas, pro- 
ducing a number of works, including the J. Lee Johnson 
HE House in Fort Worth (1953-56), the Dr. and Mrs. 
Seymour. Eisenberg Residence in Dallas (1958), the 
Greenwood Mausoleum in Fort Worth (1956-57), and 
the First Unitarian Church in Dallas (1961-63). In re- 
sponse to the harsh Texas climate and local traditions, 
Harris developed an architectural style markedly differ- 
ent from his earlier California style. Instead of the red- 
wood siding and low hip roofs which had been the hall- 
marks of his West Coast work, Harris produced a string 
of masonry buildings heavily influenced by Louis Sulli- 
van and Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In 1962, after four years in Dallas, Harris accepted a 
position at North Carolina State University in Raleigh, 
N.C., where he now lives. Christopber Long 


lessly joined. 
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Left: Omniplan offices, 
Dallas: the firm of Harrell 
* Hamilton has expanded 
in the 1980s. 


Facing Page: The J. Lee 
Johnson Ill House (lower 
left) and the Greenwood 
Mausoleum (bottom left), 
both in Fort Worth, show 
the heavy masonry that 
Harwell Hamilton Harris 
used in response to the 
Texas climate. 


In the work of Harrell + Hamilton, 
now Omniplan, structural and 
architectural concepts are seam- 
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Although his firm became one of 
the foremost exponents of the 
moderne style, Hedrick completed 
many more local commissions in 
other stylistic idioms. 
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Below: Will Rogers Memorial Center, Fort Worth 
Bottom: Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Fort Worth 


Wyatt C. Hedrick 


Wi: VIT CEPHAS HEDRICK (1888-1964) was born in 
Chatham, Va. He attended Roanoke College and 
graduated from Washington and Lee College in 1910. 
Employed as an engineer by Lane Brothers of Alta 
Vista, Va., from 1910 to 
1913, he became associ- 
ated in L913 with the 
Stone and Webster Engi- 


Boston as a construction 
engineer in their Dallas 
office. Hedrick ran his 
own construction com- 
pany in Fort Worth from 1914 to 1921, when he be- 
came a partner of the architecture firm Sanguinet, 
Staats & Hedrick, which had offices in Fort Worth and 
Houston. In 1925 Hedrick established his own architec- 
tural enterprises, with offices in Fort Worth, Dallas, and 
Houston. 

Hedrick's moderne-style buildings in Fort Worth 
include the Worth Theatre (with Alfred C. Finn, 1927), 
Lone Star Gas Company Building (1929), Hollywood 
Fheatre (with Alfred C. Finn, 1930), Aviation Building 
(1930), Central Fire Station and Fire Alarm Signal Sta- 
tion (1930), Texas & Pacific Terminal and Warehouse 
(1931), Will Rogers Memorial Center (1936) and City 
Tall (£938) (bath in association with Elmer G. With- 
ers), and Mes. Bairds Bakery (1938). 
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neering Corporation of 


Below: Robert H.H. Hugman's realized vision for the 
San Antonio River. 


Although his firm became one of the foremost espo- 
nents of the moderne style in Fort Worth, Hedrick 
completed many more local commissions in other sty- 
listie idioms. He had an active practice in many cities 
(often. with partners, simultancously maintaining 
Hedrick & Lindsley and Hedrick & Stanley, for ex- 
ample) across the nation from the 19205 to the 19508, 
and at one time his was the third-largest architectural 
firm in the country. Hedrick’ other Fort Worth projects 
included the Medical Arts Building, Worth Hotel, Elec- 
trie Building, Fair Building, U.S. Public Health Servie | 
Hospital, St. Joseph's Hospital, and the Tarrant Comt 
Civil Courts Building of 1953, which was resurfaced an 
given a disguising mural by artist Richard Haas in 10882 
He also designed the Sterlick Building in Memphis ang | 
scores of educational facilities throughout ‘Texas, includ 
ing Texas Tech University in Lubbock, Texas Christia 
University and Texas Wesleyan College in Fort Worth 
and North "Texas State University in Denton. Other im 
portant Hedrick projects included the Shamrock Hote 
in Houston (object of a famous jeer by Frank Lloy 
Wright, who, on seeing the rooftop sign in 1949, sau) 
“Lean understand the ‘sham,’ but wheres the ‘rock? ™) 
Scott and White Memorial Hospital in ‘Temple, and 
U.S. Air Force bases in Iceland (at $221 million, th 
largest in his portfolio) and British Guiana. Hedrick M 
a charter member of TSA. Judith Singer Cohen 


Robert H.H. Hugman 


Ron HLH. HUGMAN (1902-1980) left a lasting mark 
on the city of San Antonio with his plan for the 
beautification of the San Antonio River. Born in San 
\ntonio, EEugman attended UT Austin and MTT. From 
1924 to 1927 he lived in New Orleans, where he was 
npressed by preservation of the French Quarter. 
Hugman returned to San Antonio to open his prac 
tice. His major early work was the Spanish-colonial-rc 
vival residence of William A. Turner (1928). Hugman’s 
practice suffered with the onset of the Depression; hc 
varked for the Works Projects Administration and be 
in thinking about the endangered San Antonio River 
Following a series of disastrous floods, incliiding one 
in 1921 chat killed 50 people, city officials built Olmos 
Dam and removed several meanders (rom the river 
lowntown. Plans called for redirecring the flow of the 
»ggest bend in the river and paving it over. The San 
\ntonio Conservation Society, however, recognized the 
rivers potential and had been working to save it. In 
1929, Hugman provided them “The Shops of Aragon 
iid Romula,” a Hood-prevention proposal that not only 
lowed for commercial development, but maintained 
natural beauty of the river and its flora. For the nest 


sis years, armed with Hugman’s seductive drawings of 


int, winding streets filled with shops and pedestrian 
vity, they lobbied city officials and property owners 
Nong the river, Funding did not come until 1938, how 
ever. when Congressman Maury Maverick secured par- 
tal assistance from the WPA. In a 1978 speech ETugman 
recalled how a bond election for the remaining funds 
was rigged by Plaza Hotel manager (and future mayor) 
John White and compliant city officials to exclude prop- 
wily owners opposed to the project and include the resi- 
dents of the hotel who “owned so much as a watch." 
Hagman was appointed architect for the project and 
work began in 1939 Although not as extensive as his 
original proposal, the WPA project resulted in the 
provement of more than 21 blocks along the river, in 
cluding the construction of 17,000 Feet of walkways, 31 
urways leading from 21 bridges, and the planting of 
Che construction ol 
the Arneson River Theater, located alongside La Villita, 


more than LL,O00 trees and shrubs 


represented the picturesque vision of what the Pasco del 
Kio could become. 

Nevertheless, things did nor proceed smoothly. Tug 
tan was dismissed from the project in March 1940 on 
the premise that he failed to hire a landscape architect at 
his awn expense and te supply certain plans, Ele moved 
his office to the river level of James Riely Gordons 189] 
Clifford Building hoping ro encourage others to locate 
Nong the river. But the Riverwalk began deteriorating 
in the mid-"40s, a process that continued until Hug 
man's original vision was rediscovered by a new genera 
uon of conservationists and cty officials in the 19605. 

Prom 1957 until his retirement in 1972, Hugman was 
employed ar Randolph Air Force Base, He was honored 
in 1978 with the dedication of the five bronze bells in 
the Arneson River Theater. The Paseo del Rio was cited 
as 3 Distinguished Achievement in the 1984 ALA Ton- 
ars program. Lila Stillson 


Jessen & Jessen 


T: FIRM NOW KNOWN AS JESSEN, INC., has its roots 
in the partnership that brothers Wolf and Bubi 
Jessen established in 1938. 

Born and raised in Austin, Harold Everett “Bubi” 
Jessen (1908-1979) and Wolf Ernst Jessen (1915-1977) 
were both educated at UT. Bubi graduated in 1928 and 
earned a master’s degree from MIT in 1931. Returning 
to Austin, he worked for C.H. Page and Son, where he 
designed the terrazzo floors installed during the 1936 
and 1950s remodelings of the ‘Texas State Capitol. The 
brothers formed Jessen & Jessen after Wolf's graduation 
in 1936, The Alpha Chi Omega Sorority House (1938) 
was one early project. 

The firm, which became Jessen Jessen Millhouse & 
Greeven in 1946, executed many projects for the State 
of Texas, including the Governors Mansion restoration 
(1947-48) and the Texas Supreme Court Building 
(1956). Among their institutional works were the Texas 
A&I University campus master plan (1955-56) and 
Lester E. Palmer Auditorium (1959) in Austin. The 
firm became Jessen Jessen Millhouse Greeven Crume 
Day & Newman in 1969 and Jessen, Ine., in 1971. An 
outstanding lessen, Inc., project is the Austin Central 
Public Library (1978). 

Both briefly taught at UT Austin. They were charter 
members of TSA. Wolf was Austin ALA president in 
1949; Bubi was president of the Texas Board of Archi- 
tectural Examiners in 1956, Lila Stillson 
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Austin Central Public 
Library 


Alpha Chi Omega 
Sorority House, Austin 
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Above: Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas 


Top center: Cokesbury 
Book Store, Dallas 


Top right: Third Church of 
Christ Scientist, Dallas 


Above center: Perkins 
Chapel, Southern 
Methodist University, 
Dallas 


Above right: Highland 


Park Presbyterian 
Church, Dallas 
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Mark Lemmon 


M: LEMMON (1889-1975), who practiced in Dallas 
from 1921 to 1968, was born in Gainesville and at 
age eight moved with his family to nearby Sherman. He 
graduated from UT Austin in 1912 and from MIT in 
1916. Lemmon worked briefly for Warren and Wet- 
more in New York City, where he was assigned at least 
two significant jobs: the Commodore Hotel in New 
York, N.Y., and the Broadmoor in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. While in New York, Lemmon may have shared a 
Greenwich Village apartment with Houston architect 
John Staub. During the First World War, he was an ol- 
ficer in the U.S. Army Engineer Corps, stationed in 
France. He later returned many times to admire the 
cottages of Normandy and the great Gothic cathedrals. 

In 1919, Lemmon went to Dallas to work for Hal 
Thomson, whem he knew fram his school days in 
Austin. He worked in Thomson's office for two years 
before establishing a partnership with Roscoe DeWitt. 
The young firm secured several substantial commis- 
sions, allowing Lemmon to work with clients that would 
return to him in following years. Work from this period 
included his residence at 3214 Mockingbird Lane 
(1924), Sunset High School (1926), and Woodrow 
Wilson High School (1927) for the Dallas Independent 
School District, many projects at Southern Methodist 
University, and the main sanctuary for Highland Park 
Methodist Church (1927). 

DeWin and Lemmon dissolved their partnership in 
1927. ‘Thar same year, through social connections, 
Lemmon received two important commissions: the first 
education building for Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church and an elementary school in Port Arthur. Both 
institutions became long-term clients. In Port Arthur, 
he designed 11 school buildings between 1927 and 
1940, each in a different style. Other significant projects 
from this period include the Cotton Bowl (1929); the 
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Chird Church of Christ Scientist (1930), an enchanting 


Romanesque creation that was the subject ofa feature 
article in trehitectaral Record; and two early Dallas mod- 
erne buildings: the ‘lower Petroleum Building (1930), 
and Boude Storey Junior High School (1932). 

Lemmon and his partner, Frank Kean, finished out 
the Depression working mainly on residential commis- | 
like many Dallas 
by the Texas Centennial Exposition. Lem- 


sions and were saved from closing 
architects 
mon was given two partial commissions hy Centennial 
architeet George L. Dahl: the Museum of Natural His- 
tory (1935) and the Hall of State, for which he suppos- 
edly designed the art deco Great Hall and Hall of He- 
roes. Lemmon designed the art deco Cokesbury Book- 
store (1937) and Alex Spence Junior | ligh School (1938) 


before abandoning the style prior to the Second World 7 
War. Lemmon also started work on the main sanctuary 
for Highland Park Presbyterian Church (1939), a 2 
Gothic structure inspired by his visits to France and hy 2 
the work of Bertram Goodhue, whose First Baptist 
Church in Pittsburgh he used as a model. 

Phe postwar years saw Lemmons office focus in- 
creasingly on educational work. From 1945 to 1968 he 
held the powerful post of Consulting Architect to the 
Dallas Independent School District. Lemmon resumed 
work on the SMU campus, during its period of greatest 
expansion, from 1948 to 1959, completing over 18 
Georgian projects, including the Fondren Sciened 
Building (1949), and Perkins Chapel (1950), He also res 
ceived numerous commissions from the UT system for 
its campuses in Galveston, Austin, and Dallas. 

By the early "605, the ebullience of his long revivalist 
period was replaced by a spare, bland modernism, which 
characterized the firm's work for DISD and some later 
churches. [lis practice was brought full circle; however 
by several final commissions from Highland Park Metha 
adist Church and Highland Park Presbyterian Charehy 
each project rendered in the cherished Gothic style with 
which Lemmon began his career. Willis Winters 


Hermon F. Lloyd 


FTER GRADUATING FROM RICE INSTITUTE in 1931, 

Hermon Frederick Lloyd (b. 1909) wanted to be 
in actor, A stint as a radio announcer for à notorious 
Del Rio radio station was followed by an unsuccessful 
itempt to break into films in California. He returned to 
Houston and set up an architecture practice in 1932 
with Harvin C. Moore. Lloyd continued acting, how 
ever, appearing in local productions into the "405. 

Moore & Lloyd officed in the Studio Builling on 
Main St., along with many of Housron's other archi 

cts, surviving on their small depression-era projects, 

arking together and sharing their larger commissions 

Modernism in California had appealed to Lloyd dur 

w his visit there and he would have liked to develop à 
milar approach for Houston, But much of the pairs 
irly work was speculative houses for developers, de- 
nanding the eclectic mix of traditional styles. A few 
nodern designs were accomplished, such as the Chil- 
dress Residence (1936) and Lloyd's house (1932), which 
has a rura) California flavor in its picturesque assembly 
| simple galle-roofecd masses. 

Moore & Lloyd separated in 1940, and Lloyd contin- 
ned working through the war years on residential and 
smalf commercial projects. William Byron Morgan 
(1206-63) joined him in 1945. Tt was an ideal partner- 

p. combining Lloyds sociability with Morgan's per 
lectionist approach to the technical aspects of practice. 

lhe commission for the Rice University Stadium 
(1950, in association with Milton MeGinty) was the 
firm's first major project. The stadium, set into the gully 
of a small bayou, was designed and built between foot- 
hall seasons, reusing column forms from the Gulf Frec- 
way construction then underway. 

Arthur Jones (b. 1923, B.S., Rice University, 1946) 
pained the firm in 1947, He was the firm's design prin- 
cipal from the beginning and was made a partner in 
1963, Rice Stadium was the first project he worked on, 
lollowed by the Melrose Building (1950), Houston's 
liest modern skyscraper. 

Karl Schmidt (b. 1932, B.S.. Rice University, 1954) 
paned the firm out of school and is still à designer. 

Lloyd Morgan & Jones, as the firm was called from 
163 to 1973, pursued a variety of project types, includ- 
ing schools and residences. But in the early "605, the 
hen. began to focus on the speculative high-rise build- 
gu. The Fannin Bank Building (1962) and the Ameri- 
cin General Building (1964) continued the firms devel- 
opment ofa modernism responsive to climate; both use 

is window walls behind delicate sun screening. 

lhe Harris County Domed Stadium, or Astrodome 
(1965, a joint venture with Wilson, Morris, Crane & 
Anderson), has been both a cultural icon and an archi- 
tectural prototype. 

Lloyd Morgan & Jones began their longstanding 
relationship with developer Kenneth Schnitzer of Cen- 
tury Development in 1967, winning a progression of 
projects requiring state-of-the-art building technology, 
wility-efficient skins, and bouom-dollar cost. Greenway 
Plaza contains the largest concentration of the firm's 
work, with over a dozen buildings, including nine office 


strucrures, a hotel, condominiums, the Summit sports 
complex, parking for over 6000 cars, and the INNOVA 
design center (1984, joint venture with design partner 
Cambridge Seven), The Summit (1976, associates with 
Kenneth Bentsen) was, like the Astrodome, a prototype 
for the indoor sports and entertainment arena. 

With Morgan's death in 1973, the firm became Lloyd 
& Jones until 1978. Benjamin E. Brewer, Jr. (b. 1932, 
B.A. Rice University, 1955), joined in 1978 to focus on 
business development. The corporation Lloyd Jones 
Brewer, which included partners Thomas Hughes and 
Robert Villpot, lasted until 1983 with Brewer's depar 
ture. From 1984 to date, the firm has been Lloyd Jones 
Fillpor Associates. Fillpot (b. 1943, B. Arch., Texas Tech, 
'67) joined in 1967. Four Allen Center (1984, now 
called Enron Building) is 
his finest work, a 21-stor 
lozenge-shaped, mullton- 
less glass tube, crowned 
with a neon halo. 

Other recent work by 
the firm includes major 
sports arenas far Miami 
and Orlando, following 
the Summit precedent. Phe 26-story Smith Tower 
(1988) at the Houston Medical Center and the 32-story 
National Bank of Commerce in San Antonio (1988, 
joint venture with Cambridge Seven) continue the 
firm's technical expertise in tall buildings. 

M nearly 80, Hermon Lloyd, EMA, still participates 
in the practice, driving to the office in his convertible. 
Vis presence strengthens the family atmosphere of the 
office, quite singular among Houston large firms. It’s 
a place where work responsibilities are shared, with little 
regard For tide or rank. It is perhaps fitting that this 
Houston architectural corporation should occupy Ken- 
neth Franzheim’s clegant home/office, where the butler 
who once served tea at meetings was considered to be a 


project expense. Gerald Moorhead 
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Enron Building (formerly 
Four Allen Center), 


Houston 
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At nearly 80, Lloyd still participates 
in the practice, his presence 
strengthening a family atmosphere 
that is quite singular among 
Houston’s large firms. 
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Although he did not work with 
Wright, Komrath understood the 
precepts of organic architecture 
with such depth that he extended 
its use to large, diverse projects. 
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MacKie & Kamrath 


HERE HAS BEEN no more successful follower of 
Frank Lloyd Wright than Karl Fred Kamrath 
(1911-1988). Although he neither studied nor worked 
with Wright, Kamrath understood the precepts of “or 
ganic" architecture with 
such depth that he was 
able to extend the use of 
the style ta large, diverse 
building projects. For 
nearly 50 vears, Mackie 
& Kamrath produced de- 
signis for Houston major 
industries, institutions, 
and civie bodies without compromising design integrity. 
Kamrath was born in Enid, Oklahoma, but grew up 
in Austin. where he excelled in tennis from age 10. At 
tending UT Austin (B.Arch., 1934). Kamrath settled on 
archirecture because it lacked a language requirement. 
In addition to his studies, he played on the tennis team 
by special dispensation of Architecture School Dean 
Goldwin Goldsmith. With encouragement from design 
entice Walter Rolfe (later of Golemon & Rolfe), he took 
an interest in Wright. “The more 1 saw of Mr. Wright's 
work, the more fascinating it became. It became an 
obsession with me.” he said. Moving to Chicago in 
search of opportunity, Kamrath turned down a profes- 
sional tennis contract with Bill Vilden’s traveling team 
to work for Pereira & Pereira at $50 a month, later 
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Kamrath House (left), Big Three Industries (below), and 
Fire Alarm Building (bottom, demolished) 


working for the Interior Studios of Marshall Field & 
Co. and the Architectural Decorating Co. He socialized 
with fellow-UT graduate Frederick J. Mackie, Ir, 
(1905-84), who had been working for Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst & White, and in 1937 they decided to open 
a practice together in Houston. 

Ehe pair were introduced to Oscar Holeombe, Hous- 


tons mayor, who commissioned three houses in his new 
Richwood development. Their first house, st 1811 
Portsmouth (¢.1938), still stands. Holcombe made fur- 
ther referrals, and in 1938 fire commissioner Frank 
Mann hired them to design the Fire Marm Building on 
Bagby behind the new City Hall (1939, Joseph Finger). 
In their design for the Fire Alarm Building, a cubie 
pylon of ashlar stone with a vertical slot entry is coun- 
tered by brick wings with horizontal window strips. A 
deft blending of Wrightian materials with European 
modernist massing, it remained one of Kamratlis favore 
ites. Ir was demolished in carly 1989. 

Following wartime service, Kamrath made his first 
visit to Taliesin in June 1946; Wright's encouragement 
served to focus him on the organic ideology. Wrightian 
elements, such as sweeping rools, a low horizontal 
emphasis, and irregular stonework, proved most adapt 
able to residential and other small-seale work. A ical 
obvious but pervasive influence was the Dutch architect 
WAL Dudock, whom Kamrath had met in Europe in 
1945, Larger projects were frequently composed o 
contrasting horizontal and vertical masses, more Eure 
pean in derivation, with Wrights Larkin Building and 
Unity Temple providing alternate prototypes. 


Lloyd Borget (University of Minnesota, B. Arch. '37) 
joined the firm in 1949, rising to associate in 1954 and 
partner in 1977. Each of the principals assumed respon- 

ibility for different aspects of the practice: Kamrath for 
lesign, Mackie for planning and business, and Borger 
lor planning and production. Once a scheme had been 
initially set out by Kamrath, all would participate in its 
levelopment. 

Significant projects include San Felipe Courts (later 

led Allen Parkway Village, 1939-44, with Claude E. 
| ooten and Eugene Werlin), The Contemporary Arts 
\ssociation Museum (1939, demolished), Temple 
Vimnanu-El (1949), Phyllis Wheatley Senior High 
school (1949), Kamrath Residence (1951), St. John the 
Divine Episcopal Church (1951-53, with Hiram A. 
salisbury), M.D, Anderson Hospital (1948-54, with 
schmidt, Garden & Ericksen), Schlumberger, Ine. 
1951-53), Humble Research Center (1951-53), Farns- 
worth & Chambers (1953-57), City of Houston Public 
Health Dept. (1961-63), Pasadena State Bank (1963, 
with Doughtie & Porterfield, the only executed high- 
rise design), George P. Mitchell House (1963), Science 
ind Research Building at the University of Houston 
1969), Big Three Industries Building (1971-76), and 
Memorial Drive Presbyterian Church (1957-72). 

Kamrath remained close to Wright and the Taliesin 
Fellowship throughout his life, and recorded the sharp 
bes at Houston architecture made during Wright's 
visit to Houston in 1949, Mackie served as TSA presi- 
lent in 1937. Both Kamrath and McKie were ALA Fel- 


lows, as 15 Lloyd Borget. Gerald Moorbead 


Ruth Young McGonigle 


R: FH EUGENIA YOUNG MeGONIGLE (1902-1984), the 
first woman to practice architecture professionally 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, was born in Spindletop 
amd raised in Beaumont and Houston. In 1924, she 
became the first Female graduate of the Rice Institute's 
architecture department. Ruth Young worked for the 
Houston architect William Ward Watkin, professor of 
architecture at Rice, unl she was married in 1925 to 
her former Rice classmate, George McC« migle, Jr. She 
settled in Brownsville, her husbands hometown, and 
began to practice architecture, working from her house, 
whieh she continued to do following her husband's 
death in 1954, 
MeGonigle’s work con- 
sisted principally of sin- 
gle-family houses, al- 
though she did design a 
number of public build- 
ings, including Episcopal 
Day School and St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, both 
of Brownsville. Under 
her supervision, one of 
the oldest buildings in 
Brownsville, the Neale 
House of 1850, 
moved and adapted for 
use by the Brownsville 
Art League, an organiza- 
tion of which she was a founder and an active member. 
An avid painter, she occasionally incorporated her artis- 
lic production in her building projects, the major ex- 
ample being the now demolished Landrum's restaurant 
in Brownsville. During the 1950s and 1960s she fre- 
quently designed floats for the pre-Lenten Charro Days 
parades in Brownsville. MeGonigle was one of the five 


was 


jurors in the most significant architectural competition 
to he held in Texas in the 1950s, for the design of the 
Fort Brown Memorial Center in Brownsville of 1951. 

Ruth MeGonigle displayed a keen awareness of the 
t9th-century building traditions of the border country 
in her finest works, the Brown-Young House (c. 1955) 
and the Hert House (c. 1963). Her painterly instincts 
are evident in rhe sensitivity with which she reinter- 
preted traditional composition, proportion, and con- 
structive detail in these romantic, regional-style houses. 
In the last decades of her life, MeGonigle worked with 
the Brownsville Historical Association to document and 
preserve the city’s rich architectural heritage. Among 
the losses that the association was unable to prevent was 
Mi Casita del Sur, a turn-of-the-century building in the 
border brick style that MeGonigle had converted into a 
delightful courtyard house in 1941; it was demolished in 
1981 by Tipotex Chrevrolet Co. 

Ruth MeGonigle was the mother of two children. 
She was extremely reserved and never sought recogni- 
tion, or even licensure, as an architect. In 1989 her chil- 
dren presented what remained of her architectural col- 
lection to the Woodson Research Library at Rice Uni- 
versity. Stephen Fox 
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Top left: St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, 
Brownsville 


Above left: Hert House, 
Brownsville 


Above: Brown-Young 
House, Brownsville 
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TEXAS 50 


Two buildings from 
Meyer's substantial Dallas 
legacy: the concrete- 
screened 3525 Turtle 
Creek Boulevard (lower 
right) and the Ben Lipshy 
Residence (bottom right) 


Howard R. Meyer 


H^ ARD R. MEYER (1903-1988) was one of the pio- 
neers of modern architecture in. Texas. Born in 
New York City, he studied at Columbia, graduating 
with a bachelor of architecture in 1928. 

Meyers exposure to modernism came very early, In 
1926 while still a student, he worked in the office of 
William Lescaze, then the leading representative of the 
international style on the East Coast. Inspired by what 
he saw, Meyer, accompanied by his wife Schon, em 
barked on a year-long trip to Europe to see the work of 
the leading modernists. On the trip he met Le Corbus 
ier and visited the recently completed German 
Werkbund exhibition in Stuttgart. 

He returned to New York in 1929 and worked briefly 
for Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue and Thompson and 
Churchill. In 1932 he opened an office with Morris B. 
Saunders, but with the Depression at its height. their 
practice was largely restricted to small renovation proj 
ects and furniture designs. 

Lured by the prospect of work, Meyer moved tù 
Dallas in 1935, In the late 19305 and carly 1940s he 
designed a series of small inodern houses including the 
Sanger House (1937), the Rose House (1938), the 
Pearlstone House (1938), and the Zale House (1939). 
Built in a modified international style that came to char- 
acterize most of his later work, the houses featured brick 
and redwood exteriors, with simple, tree-Nowing plans. 
Mever also designed furniture for several of the houses 
in an effort to create a unified effect. 

He came closest to realizing this vision of total design 
in his most important post-war houses, the Charles 
Storey (1949) and Ben Liphsy (1950) houses. Less for- 
mal than his earlier work, the rwo houses represent 
Meyers attempt to synthesize Wrights organic archi 
tecture and the international style, and at che same time 
to develop an idiom that would respond to the Texas 
climate and native Texas traditions 

Meyers work, however, was not limited to residential 
architecture. Over the course of his long career he de- 
signed a wide array of commercial and publie buildings 
as well as several churches and synagogues. The [exter 
Tithe & Abstract Building in Dallas (1953) exemplifies 
the hard-edged modernist style that dominated the “50s 
and early "60s, while the luxury high-rise apartment 
building at 3525 Turtle Creek Boulevard (1959) reflects 
a sensitivity to materials and siting. Others, like the 
Administrative ‘Training Building for the Industrial 
Generating Corporation (1971), are much closer to 
Wrights organic architecture. In Meyer's best work he 
was able to integrate these nwo tendencies to produce 
architecture that was comfortable and yet uncompro 
misingly modern, 

Perhaps the best example of this later style ts Temple 
Emanuel (1953-59). Meyer worked on the building with 
noted West Coast architect William W. Wurster, sculp- 
tor and muralist Gyorgy Kepes, and Anni Albers ro 
produce a work of unusual sophistication and richness. 

Meyer was an ALA Fellow, and in 1959 received an 
MA Award of Merit for Temple Emmanuel. He continued 
to work until lus death in 1988. Christopher Long 
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Neuhaus + Taylor 


NS + TAYLOR belongs to the third generation 
of Houston's commercial firms, with the same 
ioals as progenitors Finn, Finger, and Franzheim. 
|. Victor Neuhaus I (b. 1926) and Harwood Taylor 
(1927-88), who were acquaintances in high school and 
both graduated from UT Austin in 1951, combined 
Ims in 1955 to form a classic partnership: Taylor pre- 
lerred design, Neuhaus management and marketing. 
From the beginning most of their work was for devel- 
opers, but they managed to avoid the bland solutions 
Iren called up by an emphasis on the “bottom line." 
| hey pioneered a building type—a raised, one-story 
glass box that left the ground level (covered by the 
building) free for parking. Examples along Houston's 
Kichmond Avenue between Kirby Avenue and Buffalo 
Speedway are the Pontiac Motors Division Building 
(1961), Pacific Mutual Life (1962), and Oil Base Vene- 
uela (1962). 
laylor’s design approach showed the influence of a 
sequence of contemporary styles. These range across a 
linear delicacy in the late "50s and early "60s (Holland 
Mortgage, 1961; Jefferson Chemical, 1963), Corbusian 
brutalism of the late '60s and early 70s (HISD Admini- 
stration Building, 1969; American National Life Insur- 
ance, Galveston, 1972; Humble Building, Baytown, 
1972), and the glass forms of the late ‘70s. Through this 
diversity, however, ran a pervasive attitude of abstraction 
and formalism. There was no symbolism or historical 
reference— Taylor vehemently hated postmodernism. 
laylor’s design goals never conflicted with the eco- 
nomic restrictions set by his developer clients. He 
understood the rules of their business and strongly in- 
fluenced the way development has come to be practiced. 
In 1957, Gerald Hines came to call, looking for an 
rchitect for his first project, an office and warehouse. 
Numerous projects were to follow, but by the early *60s 


the trend of using name (i.e., out-of-town) architects for 
the big, high image projects had already begun. In 
Neuhaus’s view, the use of nationally known architects 
was determined strictly by marketing to a higher-end, 
more demanding market. International companies de- 
manded buildings with international images. 

Neuhaus + Taylor was one of the first of Houston's 
larger commercial practices to realize that the way to 
compete at this level was not on design, or even techni- 
cal competence, but by diversifying to provide services 
beyond the traditional role of architects. Under the 
leadership of Neuhaus and Jack Rains, an insurance 
executive turned lawyer who joined in 1969 as business 
manager, Neuhaus + Taylor bought two architecture 
and two engineering firms and became the public cor- 
poration Diversified Design Disciplines (3D) in 1972. 

In the early 1970s, 3D was able to capitalize on the 
suddenly expanding market in the Middle Fast. Hotels, 
government complexes, palaces, shopping malls, and a 
$1-billion new city (the Sunrise project) were facilitated 
by the firm's in-house ability to provide turnkey serv- 
ices. 3D's project-management group was soon coordi- 
nating over $1 billion in construction annually. 

Dissension among the partners led to further changes 
in 1975, when the partners took the company private 
again. A basic philosophical difference about the nature 
of the practice deepened, with Neuhaus and Rains 
committed to an interdisciplinary approach and Taylor 
and several other partners desiring a more traditional 
practice. In 1975 the company was reincorporated as 
3D/International under Neuhaus (CEQ) and Rains 
(Chairman of the Board) and by 1978 most of the dis- 
senters had left. Charles Thomsen, FAIA, came from 
CRS in 1982 to manage the operations of the company, 
allowing Neuhaus and Rains to function in more purely 
marketing capacities. Rains left in 1986 to enter politics. 

After leaving 3D/1 in 1978, Taylor had a brief associa- 
tion with Golemon & Rolfe, then joined with HKS of 
Dallas to run a Houston-based design studio. With the 
HKS backup of manage- 
ment and production, 
"Taylor pursued the vari- 
ations in his late-modern- 
ist vocabulary of glass 
forms. Starting in 1980, 
Taylor was joined by Vic- 
tor Lundy, FAIA, who 
had come to Houston to 
teach at the University of Houston, 

In 1988, 3D/I reorganized again into a holding com- 
pany with nine subsidiaries, each an independent profit 
center responsible for its own marketing and manage- 
ment. The autonomous groups may associate with each 
other for varying project needs. Thus the professional 
separation, especially from an architects point of view, 
has been reinstated. Architectural and planning work, 
mostly under the subsidiary Hoover & Furr, account for 
20 to 25 percent of the holding company’s activity. Cur- 
rent projects include commercial real estate, health fa- 
cilities, museums, hotels, and convention centers. 

The firm’ divisions are all held together by the motto 
that the firm has striven to live up to from its formation: 
“Good design is good business.” Gerald Moorbead 


and lots of glass. 
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The range of Neuhaus + 


0 


Taylor from its beginnings 
to its diversified presence 


today as 3D/I: Eastern 
Regional Government 
(Sunrise) project, Saudi 


Arabia (opposite, top); Oil 
Base Venezuela, Houston 


(opposite, above); 3D/ 
International Tower, 
Houston (top left); 312 
Walnut, Cincinnati (top 
right); and the Humble 
Building, Baytown 
(above). 


Neuhaus + Taylor pioneered the 
raised, one-story glass box built 
over ground-level parking to meet 
demands for adequate parking 
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Showing the influence of 
Scandinavian design, Oglesby 
Group projects display a consistent 
respect for site, climate, context, 


and materials. 


The Oglesby Group 


NSLIE O. “BUD” OGLESBY, JR. (b. 1925) and James 
Wiley (b. 1927) have enjoyed a practice to which 
many architects would aspire, with prestigious yet di- 
verse commissions, enlightened clients, and a reputation 
for design excellence, all fueled by a high profile in 
Dallas society. 
Oglesby grew up in San Angelo and was educated at 


Cornell and MIT. In 1948, on the recommendation of 


Alvar Aalto, he received a scholarship to the Royal 
Academy in Stockholm, Sweden. Upon his return to the 
United States he came to Dallas, eventually opening his 
own practice in 1950. 

Wiley was born and raised in West Texas, graduated 
from Texas Tech, then worked briefly in Boston. Hop- 
ing to work for Howard Meyer, he came to Dallas, to 
find that Meyer usually only maintained a one-man 
office and had no need for an assistant. He became 
acquainted with Oglesby through the AIA and joined 
his firm in 1954. 

"heir early commissions were primarily residential, 
often for prominent Families. In 1966 the scope of their 
practice expanded when they designed El Gentro 
Community College. By deftly integrating the richly 
detailed but overlooked old Sanger Brothers depart- 
ment store into their design, they demonstrated the 
dramatic potential of adaptive reuse, securing a reputa- 
tion as creative thinkers as well as skilled professionals. 

Over the years, other prestigious institutional and 
commercial projects followed. In and around Dallas, the 
firm has designed the American Heart Association 
National Center (1977), the Carrollton City Hall 
(1984), the McDermott Library at the UT Dallas 
(1971), the renovation of the Majestic Theatre (1977), 
Richland College (1973), the UT Health Science Cen- 
ter Administration Building (1969), the Society of Pe- 
troleum Engineers World Headquarters (1981), and the 
renovation of First Pres- 
byterian Church (1987). 
They also designed the 
Cain Center in Athens 
(1978) and the Paragon 
Office Building in Mid- 
land (1980). 

Unlike many other 
firms, the Oglesby Group 
did not “grow out of” residential work, but parlayed 
their expertise into a position as society’s preferred resi- 
dential architect. [Tomes and vacation retreats for the 
Murchisons, Marcuses, McDermotts, and Hunts and 
others of similar social standing followed. Their 
townhouses are less well known, but superbly designed; 
many are sprinkled throughout Dallass Oak Lawn. 

Oglesby Group projects show a consistent respect for 
site, climate, context, and materials, all in concert with 
modernist traditions. In testament to Aalto’ influence 
on Oglesby, Oglesby Goup buildings are rich, tactile, 
and inviting. Duncan T. Fulton 
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Page Southerland Page 


ITH ITS ROOTS IN THE 1932 PARTNERSHIP between 

Louis Charles Page, Jr., (1909-1981) and Louis 
Southerland (b. 1906) the firm of Page Southerland 
Page has developed into one of Austin’s most prolific 
and influential firms. 

The son of Louis Page (who was a principal in the 
firm of Page Brothers), Louis C. Page, Jr., received his 
bachelor's degree in architecture from UT (1929) and 
his master’s degree from MIT (1931). After studying for 
a summer at the architecnire program in Fontainebleau, 
he returned to Austin to work as an intern with his fa- 
ther at Page Brothers. 

Louis F Southerland also studied architecture at UT 
but transferred to MIT, where he received his bachelor’s 
degree in architecture (1930). In 1932, he returned to 
‘Texas ro establish a firm with Louis Page, Jr., in Tyler. 
Despite the booming oil economy, however, Page and 
Southerland were forced to close the Tyler office in 
1033. Page returned to Austin to teach at the School of 
Architecture at UT; Southerland moved to San Anto- 
nio, where he worked for the Army at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton and in the office of Ralph Cameron. 

Page and Southerland reopened their office in 1935 
in Austin, landing several contracts for school projects 
across the state, including one in Southerland's home- 
town, Trenton. As the firm developed a close working 
relationship with the Public Works Administration, they 
received the commission to construct the Rosewood 
Housing Project (1938), the first such “slum clearance" 
project in the United States. George Matthew Page (b. 
1915), Louis's younger brother, joined the firm in 1939 
following his graduation from U'T (1937) and an ex- 
tended study tour of Europe (1937-39). The firm de- 
signed a number of buildings, including the Municipal 
Building for Austin (1936), Brackenridge Hospital 
(1940), and, in the moderne style, the ‘Tribune Office 
Building (1949). 

Following the Second World War, Page Southerland 
Page developed real-estate subdivisions to foster work 
after the war. The practice increasingly focused on in- 
stitutional projects, including hospitals, schools, and 
civic buildings. As a result, the firm decided to incorpo- 
rate a team of engineers to coordinate the technical 
aspects of their projects. This successful strategy contin- 
ues to serve the firm well as Page Southerland Page has 
developed one of the largest practices in Texas. Among 
the firms more well-known projects are Palmer Audito- 
rium (1959), City National Bank Building (1971), Page 
Southerland Page Office Building (1974), and the Inter- 
First Bank ar Oak Hill (1986). 

A charter member of TSA and the organization's first 
secretary-treasurer, Louis C. Page, Jr., was elected a 
Fellow of the ALA in 1963 Louis Southerland was 
elected a Fellow in 1956 and served the profession in 
various offices, including president of the Central Texas 
Chapter of the AIA. Bruce Jensen 
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Andrew Perez Ill 


NDREW PEREZ MI (b. 1932) is one of San Antonios 
leading archirects, preservation activists, and edu- 
cators in the 19705 and 19805. 

Born in San Antonio, Perez graduated in 1961 with a 
bachelors degree in architecture trom UT Austin. He 
studied tora graduate degree at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, but returned to San Antonio before 
compleung it. Perez worked for O'Neil Ford & Associ- 
ates (later Ford, Powell & Carson) from [966 to 1970, 
when he and fellow employee Larry J. O'Neill left to set 
up practice as O'Neill & Perez. The firm expanded with 
the acklition of partners Michael Lance and John Lar- 
cade in 1971-72, bur split in the recession of 1973, be- 
coming O'Neill & Perez again. The firm designed 
houses, schools, office buildings, libraries, and banks 
throughout South Central Texas. 

Major projects by O'Neill & Perez include the 
Mullins Ranch House in Muldoon (1978), the Gill 
Savings Branch Office in Bandera (1984), the Border 
Patrol Station in Eagle Pass (1984), the McAllister 
House in Magie Springs (1983), and the Farmers 
Branch Publie Library in Farmers Branch (1986). In ad- 
dition, the firm oversaw several adaptive-reuse and res- 
toration projects, including the Mexican American 
Unity Council Center in San Antonio (1979, in the 
former Crockett High School hy Ayres & Ayres), which 
won an award from the San Antonio Conservation 
Society. 

In 1984, Perez opened his own office; Notable proj- 
vets hy the firm Andrew Perez Acchitects include the 
Minten House in Falfurrias (1087) and the Education 
Center in New Braunfels (1987), which won the Karr 
Award for exemplary preservation from the Texas His 
torical Foundation in [988. 

Perez bas been one of San Antonios most effective 
preservation advocates during the 1980s, He performed 
a survey of historic re- 
sources in downtown San 
Antonio in 1972. [n 1082, 
while battle raged over 
the Texas Theater (see 771 
May/fun 1982), he was 
appointed by the mayor 
to head a task force on 
historic preservation. The 
task foree net only inventoried some 1,100 historic 
properties in downtown, but wrote à nationally ac- 
claimed preservation ordinance that was adopted by the 
city council in 1987. Ir also persuaded the city to create 
a public-private nonprofit corporation char will work to 
publicize financial incentives for preservation and deal 
with holding and developing historic properties. 

Since 1987, Perez has been the head of the architee- 
rure department at UT San Antonio; his goals include 
winning accreditation lor rhe department as a school of 
architecture Joel Warren Barna 
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Top: the Stahl Residence, 
Dallas (1971) by The 
Olgesby Group 


Center: The Tribune 
Building in Austin (1940) 
by Page Southerland 
Page 


Bottom: the Mullins Ranch 
House, Houston (1979) 
by O'Neill & Perez 


Architect Andrew Perez has 
emerged in the 1980s as one of 
San Antonio's most effective 
preservation activists. 
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The Great Hall of the 
Apparel Mart (1964) by 
Pratt, Box & Henderson, 
extended the sculptural 
plaster vocabulary of the 
firm's earlier St. Stephen's 
Church. 


In their first collaboration, Pratt 
and Box proposed a plan that 
would have changed downtown 
Dollas from o grid to a series of 


urban squares. 
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Pratt & Box 


J AMES REECE PRATT (b. 1927) and John Harold Box 
(b. 1929) began their work together as all young 
idealistic architects plan to do: They would redesign 
their city, win national design competitions, and make 
important architectural statements. Unlike most, they 
and their partners succeeded. 

Pratt and Box met as students at UT Austin; they 
graduated in 1950, then separated, Box to join the Navy 
and Pratt to attend Harvard GSD and work in Europe. 
Both returned to Dallas in 1954 and went to work in the 
office of Broad and Nelson. It was a time of radical 
change in the built fabric of the center city, with a free- 
way ring being proposed 
for the CBD, the Dallas 
Public Library by George 
Dahl just completed on 
the site of the demolished 
Carnegie Library, and 
construction af the addi- 
tion to the Mereantile 
Bank Building. 

In 1953, Pratt convinced Box to join him in designing 
a plan that would give downtown Dallas some of the 
softening, humane elements of mature cities. Supported 


by the Dallas Museum of Art, they built a scale model of 


their proposal in the museum basement (Pratt's wife 
Joanne played a large part in the design, but on the 
advice of public-relations experts who said Dallas was 
not ready to deal with a woman advising on civic rede- 
sign, her role was left unrecognized). The resulting 
“Urban Design Plan for Downtown Dallas” proposed a 
new type of center city, in which a series of squares took 
the place of the existing street grid. Over the nest year, 
the pair made presentations to over 100 different groups 
in hopes of raising support, which did not, however, 
materialize. Although they were unsuccessful, it was 
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nevertheless a heady beginning for careers intensely 
engaged with the fundamental questions of architecture 
and urban design. 

In (957, Pratt and Box won a prize in the design 
competition for the Enrico Fermi Memorial for Chi- 
cago (judged by Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, Pier Luigi 
Nervi, Gordon Bunshaft, and Jose Luís Sert). They 
opened an office following this success. In 1959 they 
won the $10,000 Grand Prize in the MATTICO Better 
Living for Middle Income Families competition with 
their design for a new-town subdivision plan. ‘This prize 
attracted more planning commissions to the office, 
notably for the State Fair of ‘Texas, where their work, 
beginning in £961, included alterations to the lagoon, 
additions to the two museums, a new design for the 
Midway, and new events structures. 

Philip C. Henderson (b, 1930) graduated from Cor- 
nell in 1953 and, after five years with Eero Saarinen's 
office, joined the firm in 1960, becoming a partner in 
Pratt, Box & Henderson in 1962. 

In 1972, Box was appointed dean of the architecture 
program at UT Arlington, beginning a process of sepa- 
ration from the firm that culminated with the partner- 
ships breakup in 1984. 

lhe firm's architectural work has the same stamp of 
original thought that was evident in their earliest plan- 
ning work; their best projects are notable for unique 
organizational concepts, technical innovation, and a 
sure design sense in a consistently modernist vocabulary. 
Among their outstanding projects are: The Children’s 
Development Center (1960), a cluster of wood-frame 
structures and the first of several projects centered on 
landscaped courtyards; St. Stephens United Methodist 
Church (1962), an essay in fluid massing obviously in- 
fluenced by Le Corbusier and constructed of load-bear- 
ing concrete-block walls surfaced with blown cement 
plaster and epoxy resin; The Great Hall of the Apparel 
Mart (1964), the first of many commissions for Tram- 
mell Crow and the Market Center Company, as well as 
a logical extension of the vocabulary established at St. 
Stephens; The Quadrangle (1965, additions 1970), an 
open-air mixed-use center incorporating shops, galler- 
ies, offices, and restaurants scaled to match the old 
houses in the area; The Solarium addition to the Dallas: 
Garden Center (1971), an elegantly scaled and detailed 
glass bos; Olla Podrida (1972, in association with The 
Architects Partnership), which foreshadowed today's 
“festival markets"; Brookhaven College for the Dallas: 
Community College District (1978), building clusters 
with courtyards and protected outdoor spaces, sur- 
rounded by a pinwheel of parking lots interspersed with” 
playing fields; and the restoration of Dallas pioneer 
John Neely Bryan’s cabin and the “Old Red” County 
Courthouse (1983). 

Since the breakup of the partnership, the individual 
partners have continued in the courses they set for 
themselves years ago. Henderson practices in Dallas, 
having recently completed the new UT Arlington 
School of Architecture and Environmental Design, 
Pratt continues to practice in Dallas, concentrating on 
urhan design. Box serves as dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture at UT Austin. Jan Feltuer Winters 


Roland G. Roessner 


OLAND GOMMEL ROESSNER (b. 1911) received his 
bachelor of architecture degree from Miano Uni 
rsity in 1935 and his master’s trom the University of 
Cincinnati in 1942. After serving in World War I, 
Roessner practiced in St. Petersburg, Fla, before join 
ing the Faculty of the UT School of Architecture in 
L948. Roessner, who successfully combines teaching 
vith a professional career, realized the importance of in- 
grating practical experience with a strong theoretical 
oundation. He was responsible for establishing the 
hool's Professional Residency Program, which pro- 
idea the students with on-the-job training within the 
irofession before the completion of their degrees. 
Roessner’s early use of computers to augment teaching 
eluded a project lor teaching management processes 
n architecture. 

Roessner’s ability to create spaces that preserved the 
lient's privacy while maintaining an openness in plan 
imnered for him numerous design awards, His sraceful 
lesign For che George Thorne House (1953) received 

Neseszreet s 1955 House of the Year Award, His talent 
or flexible planning on restricted sites is perhaps best il- 
istrated by The Oaks Apartments (1962) which pro- 
ied each apartment, grouped around an intimate, 
echuled courtyard, with its own private balcony and 


iew, This sensitive project, which carefully preserved 


the sites beautiful oak trees, received an ALTA Award of 


Merit in 1965. Roessner's other projects include the 
ster Residence (1963), the RGK Foundation Building 
1980) and the Southwestern Bell Telephone Building in 
Corpus Christi (1981). Roessner was named professor 
meritus in (983 and an endowed Centennial Profes 
orship was established in his name at UT. Te is an ALA 


Fellow. Lila Stillson 


Left: Roland G. Roessner's 
RGK Building in Austin 
(1980) 


Below: Milton A. Ryan's 


Lucy Dunwoody House in 
San Antonio (1951) 


Milton A. Ryan 


ORN IN ROCKDALE, San Antonio architect Milton 

V. Ryan (b. 1904) was largely self-taught. Armed 
only with his own curiosity and the practical construc- 
tion experience pained hy working in the late 1920s 
with the Harlandale Building Company of San Antonio, 
Ryan successfully passed the architects’ registration 
exam in 1938, never having attended any formal classes 
in architecture. His first residential designs were in a 
traditional colonial revival style, but by the late 1940s he 
had begun the bold experiments in interpreting the 
modernist idiom for which he is known. 

Influenced by the work of Richard Neutra in his use 
of open, modular plans amd in combining natural with 
industrial materials, Ryan was as interested in the eco- 
nomic efficiency of modernism as he was with its aes- 
thetic philosophy. He experimented with inexpensive 
materials such as plastic panels and plywood and devel- 
oped an innovative cooling and heating system that 
utilized a roof pond for his Revere House in San Anto- 
nio (1949). Ryan built some of the first modernist 
houses in San Antonio, many for speculative sale, such 
as the Lucy Dunwoody Residence (1951), the Scherr 
House (1953), and the Sacks Residence (1952). He also 
applied his design talents to ecclesiastical architecture; 
projects include the First Church of Christ Scientist 
(1952) in Victoria, which received a 1954 ALA Merit 
Award; and the University Presbyterian Church in San 
Mitonio (1954), Lila Stillson 
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Top: The Hockaday School 
(1960) in Dallas by 
Harwood K. Smith 


Above: Smith's Ursuline 
Academy in Dallas (1948) 


Top right: The William 
Crabb House in Houston 
(1935) by John Staub 


Facing page: The 
Computer Associates 
Building, Los Colinas 
(1988) by HKS Inc. 
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Harwood K. Smith 


Te S0-YEAR PRACTICE of Harwood K. Smith (b. 
[91 3) and of the frm that bears his name constitutes 
a remarkable history of innovative management, re- 
gional and national growth, diversity followed by spe- 
cialization, and the virtual domination of commercial 
and institutional design in Dallas for the past two dec- 


ades. Harwood K. Smith has seen the profession af 


architecture evolve from a cottage industry to a big 
business in Dallas and ‘Texas, and has himself done 
much to propel that evolution. EEis humble start in a 
one-man office in 1939 belies the impressive stature and 
reputation enjoyed by both founder and firm today. 

Smith was born in Chi- 
capo, where his father was 
a member of the Board of 
Irade. As an adolescent 
he aciended the Chicago 
Art Institute and devel 
oped a strong interest in 
painting. In. 1926, his 
family moved to the 
Lower Rio Grande Val 
ley, settling near San 
Benito and establishing 
an orchard business there. 
Smith would later sell 
through college. He 

graduated from “Texas 
A&M in 1936 (Arch Swank was a classmate) and imme- 
diately moved to Dallas to begin his architectural career. 
His three-year plan was simple and astute: to gain valu 
able experience by working for the best firms in the city 
in their respective specialties. From 1936 to 1939, Smith 
worked for one year each with Goodwin and Tatum 
(residential), Mark Lemmon (institutional), and George 
Dahl (commercial). Soon alter, he was registered and 
practicing under his own name. 

Phe postwar boom was just beginning. Smith's sub- 
stantial early commissions included the high-rise Crest- 
park Apartments (1946), on the edge of Highland Park; 
the first office/manulacturing facility for the predeces- 
sor of Texas Instruments (1946); and an entirely new 
campus, in Georgian style, in Preston Hollow for Ur- 
suline Academy (1948). 

In 1947, Smith formed a partnership with John Mills, 
who had been George Dahls production manager dur- 
ing the Centennial project. Before the partnership was 
dissolved in 1955, Smith & Mills completed numerous 
industrial projects, several schools for the Dallas Inde- 
pendent Schoo! District, apartments and housing praj- 
ects around the state, and several large shopping centers 
to serve the burgeoning neighborhoods throughout the 
city. From 1955 to 1959, Smith completed many office 
and industrial buildings, notable for their simple, hori- 
zontal massing and proportions, and a sensitive selec- 
tion of materials. Among the projects from this pertod 
were the Combined American Insurance Company 
(1957); a Ford tractor and demonstration center for the 
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grapefruit to pur himself 


Stewart Company (1955), with a major exterior mural 
by Miguel Covarrubias; and Core Laboratories (1959), 
whieh boasted one of the first sunsereens on a commer- 


cial structure in the city. 

By the 1960s, Smith and his partners had begun to 
assemble an organization that was ready to respond to à 
rapidly expanding national economy. The firm grew to 
be the largest and busiest in the city 
yet to relinquish 


a position ir has 
as it began to diversify and market its 
services outside Texas. HKS also enjoyed a strong repu- 
ration for offering services to a new breed of client, the 
speculative office developer. Smith had developed sev- 
eral of his own projects during the 50s, and he had a 
technical staff capable of assembling complete mortgage 
packages for prospective clients. Gradually, specialized 
"studios" evolved within the firm to produce both the 
initial studies and the final projects tor these clients. 

Stylistically, the firm S work during much of the 1960s 
bore an even stronger continuity of massing, materials, 
and structural expression than in any previous period, 
Large expanses of glass encompassing the long axis of a 
building typically contrasted with solid masonry walls 
at the short end. The Oak Cliff Bank & “Trust (1964) is 
skinned this way both in its office tower and low-rise 
banking hall. On other projects, structural bays were 
emphasized im a variety of ways, and the buildings were 
usually raised above ground level by perimeter columns. 
These features are apparent in both the Hockaday 
School (1960) and the School of Architecture at Texas 
A&M (1964). 

Capitalizing on the construction boom of the last two 
decades, TIKS has completed projects in 140 cities in 33 
suites, with a total valuation approaching $15 billion. 
Significant among these are the U.S.A.A. Building in 
San Antonio (1985); Reunion Arena (E980), Plaza of the 
Americas (1980), Thanksgiving Tower (1984), anid Lin- 
coln Centre (1985), all in Dallas; the second building for 
the Texas A&M School of Architecture (1977); the 
Xerox Center (1982) and Computer Associates Tower 
(1988) among many large-seale projects in Las Colinas, 
and several buildings on the campus of UT Dallas 
(1973-77). Harwood Smith retired from active daily 
practice in 1983, having successfuly handed on his man- 
agement skills to a second and even third generation af 
the firm's architects. Willis Winters 


John Staub 


OHN STAUB (1892-1981) attended the University of 


lennessee and subsequently studied architecture at 
MLT., receiving his master of architecture in 1916. His 
ipprenticeship with Harrie T. Lindeberg from 1916 
1923 in New York provided Staub with a thorough 
background in traditional design, as well as à concern 
lor craftsmanship and fine detailing. Staub was offered 
partnership with a firm in hts hometown of Knoxville 
in 1921, but Lindeberg persuaded him to stay on in 
der to supervise two new commissions in rhe Houston 
ubdivision of Shadyside. Upon receiving a commission 
his own to design model homes in Will Hoge’s new 
River Oaks subdivision, Staub elected to remain in 
| lauston. 

Staub's exclusive residences are imbued with grace, 
egance, and refined proportions. Although he based 
is designs on historic sources, Staub’s unique imprint 
flected local climatic requirements and contemporary 

iving patterns, While many of his earlier homes were 
based on European vernacular precedents, such as the 
George Copley House (1926) and the Harry Hanszen 
| louse (1930). Staub’s development of a "remantic re- 


onmalism" allowed him to explore a diverse array of 


gional building traditions: “Ravenna” for Stephen 
arish (1934) recalls the grand plantation past of the 
Gull Coast ; the Thomas Slick Residence (0940) in San 
tonto pays homage to the coral Texas Faemhouse; and 
he Dan Harrison Residence (1938) closely approxi 
mates the Greek revival. In a 1928 article entitled “Latin 
Colonial Architecture in the Southwest,” Staub theo- 
ized that the architecture of the Gulf Coast had more 
common with the traditions of Louisiana than with 
those of the Southwest, an idea expressed in his best- 
known design, Bayou Bend (1926-28), Although Staub 
was a master of the traditional eclectic styles, he was 
ite capable of designing in the more modern modes. 
Perhaps influenced by his work with Paul Cret on the 
xas Memorial Museum (1936) in Austin, Staub ex- 
perimented with the classical moderne in the Robert 
Straus House of 1937, Staub did play with elements of 
imnodernism in the second home for James Elkins (1958), 
though his traditional designs for homes continued to 
he popular in Houston even after World War IL. 
John T. Rather became a partner in 1936 and was 
sponsible for managing the office. Rather was gener- 
lly in charge of the firm's commercial work, including 
the firm's own office building (1947) and the ‘Texas 
Medical Association Building (c. 1950) in Austin. The 
hom was renamed Sraub and Rather in 1932 and subse- 
quently became Stanb, Rather and Howze in 1952. 
Elected to Fellowship in 1944, the first member of the 
louston Chapter to be so honored, Staub retired in 
1963 and traveled extensively in Europe. Staub resumed 
i active role in the firm after Rather’ health began to 
deteriorate, although he refused any new commissions 
lor residential work. Following RatherS death, the firm 
was dissolved in 1971. Lila Stillson 
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Above: Travis Park 
Methodist Youth Building 
(1949) by Henry 
Steinbomer 


Above right: Alamo 
Heights Methodist Church 
Chapel (1941) was 
Steinbomer’s first church 
project. 


Far right: the award- 
winning Coca-Cola 
Bottling Plant in Houston 
by Pitts, Mebane & 
Phelps (1951) 
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Henry J. Steinbomer 


H ENRY }. STEINBOMER (1902-1964) was considered 
the most prolific church architeet in Texas during 
the 1940s and 1950s, Steinbomer also designed several 
fine residences and had a lifelong dedication to historic 
preservation. 

Steinbomer was born in San Antonio. He graduated 
from UT in 1923 and worked for a year in New York 
before returning to San Antonio to work in the offices 
of Ralph Cameron and Atlee B. Ayres. He was in part 
nership with Ellis E. AIbaugh in 1928, then began a solo 
practice (usually with a staff of four or six) unul the 
appointment of Jack L. Duffin as associate in the late 
1950s. Steimbomer was a 
charter member of TSA. 

Steinbomer wrote early 
essays on the inherent cli- 
matic and stylistic advan 
tages of the traditional 
building types found in 
Fredericksburg and Cas 
troville. A cofounder of 
the Historie Buildings 
Foundation, 4 precursor 
of today's preservation 
groups in San Antonio, 
he worked with sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum and arts 
patron Clara Driscoll in 
persuading San Antonio 
officials to protect the Alamo's grounds and buildings. 

During the Depression, Steinbomer worked in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps marker program and the 
Historic American Buildings Survey, while maintaining 
a limited practice designing houses, including one for the 
mavor of Laredo. His continued interest in preservation 
included reconstruction, with Fred Buenz and Bartlett 
Cocke, of several endangered historic houses now on the 
grounds of the Witte Museum in San Antonio. He 
worked on several additions and remodeling projects for 
the museum in the 19505. 

Steinbomer’s first church project was an education 
building for San Antonios Alamo Heights Methodist 
Church (1941), he designed a chapel and further addi- 
tions for the congregation over the next 20 years. 

In the two decades between World War IH and his 
death in 1964, Steinbomer produced over 150 church 
projects in "Texas. The majority of his designs were for 
protestant churches up and down the Rio Grande Valley 
from Brackettville to Brownsville, and from Lubbock, 
Midland, and Ozona to Victoria and Corpus Christi. 
There were at least 75 church projects in San Antonio 
alone. The churches were in the romanesque revival 
style until he embraced modernism in the 50s. 

Steinbomer worked partly out of dedication to his 
faith, and he was proud of each of his designs, although 
among his favorites were St. Lukes Episcopal and Jeffer- 
son Methodist in San Antonio, the Church of the Good 
Shepherd and Tarrytown Methodist in Austin, Parkdale 

saptist Church in Corpus Christi, and First Presbyterian 
Church in Midland, Robert Steinbomer 
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Stone & Pitts 


L EWELYN W. *SKEE T" PETS (1906-67) an Alabaman 
with an architecture degree from Georgia Tech, 
came to Beaumont and in 1934 went into practice with 
Fred C. Stone (c. 1900-1958), a Iennesseean who had 
come to Beaumont during the second Spindletop oil 
hoom of the 1920s and who had designed the Goodhue 
Hotel (1925) and the U.S, Post Office in Beaumont 
(1926), Due partially to the mansion in which they had 
their offices, along with Stones high profile in 
Beaumont (he was elected mayor), and Pitts’ skill as a 
promoter, Stone & Pitts became known as “the Big 
House,” the most prominent firm in the area, through 
which most of the region's 
architects passed over the 
next three decades. No- 
table early projects by 
Stone & Pirts include the 
Beaumont YMCA (1928), 
in which the Spanish-in- 
fluenced brick-and-tile 
vocabulary of the Good 
hue Hotel is used at a 
smaller. seale; and the 
moderne First National 
Bank of Beaumont (1938). 

In 1941, the firm began 
a decades-long relation- 
ship with Lamar College, 


u Me 


Muse 


now the multi-campus 
Lamar University, based in Beaumont. In the 1950s, 
after Fred Stone went into private practice, partners 
Mike Mebane (b. 1908) and Russell R. Phelps (1905- 
1972) joined, forming Pitts, Mebane and Phelps, with 
offices in Houston and Beaumont. The firm designed 
the Houston Coca-Cola Bottling Plant, which won a 
TSA first honor award in 1951 and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Building in Washington, D.C. (1966- 
76). The firm also worked on several major joint-ven- 
ture public projects, including the Texas Employment 
Commission Building (1959, with George L. Dahl and 
John Linn Scott) and the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City 
(1964, with Kuehne, Brooks & Barr). 

Llewelyn W. Pitts, an MA Fellow, served as TSA 
president in 1961. Starting in 1967, TSA named the soe 
ciety s highest honor after him. 

Mebane left the firm in the 1960s and Robert B 
White (b. 1925) joined, forming Pitts Phelps & White 
Following a merger with Houston-based Van Ness & 
Moore, the firm became the White Budd Van Ness 
Partnership in 1977, with James D. Budd (b. 1937) ang 
John B. Van Ness (b. 1928, the first architecture gradu 
ate of the University of Houston in 1946) as principals 
‘The firm has specialized in laboratories and colleg 
buildings. Recent projects include the College of Busi 
ness Administration (1985) and the Houston Scienc 
Center Addition (1988, à joint venture of WBVN with 
John S. Chase and Golemon & Rolfe in association with 
James S. Walker LD for the University of Houston. The 
firm also designed the recently opened Brown-l leatl 
State Office Building in Austin. Joel Warren Barna 


Arch B. Swank, Jr. 


T HE NAME AND WORK of Dallas architect Arch B. 

Swank, Jr. (b. 1913) have been inextricably linked 
vith those of O'Neil Ford. Their collaboration spanned 
vost of their careers; sometimes they worked as part 
iers, sometimes (n association ro design specilie proj 
cts. And what are arguably Ford's best works—the 
ittle Chapel in the Woods in Denton (1936), the San 

jose Ranch House on St. Joseph Island (1938), amd the 
rst buildings for Texas Instruments m Dallas were 
complished in association with Swank 

Swank was born and raised in Wills Point. Hc gradu 
ied from Texas A&MS first five-year architecture pro 
aim in 1936, 

Swank went ro Dallas to practice, the city was then 
buzz with excitement aver the Texas Cemennial Expo- 
mion, Elis first job was as a docent at the Southern Pine 
\ssociation House at the Exposition, handing out de- 
tails drawn by O'Neil Ford for the SPA in 1933-34. 
Swank recalls that, on meeting Ford there, he requested 
mployment. Ford toll him be had no work, to which 
Swank replied, “Well, vou can get some, can't you?” 

‘The two were partners from 1937 to 1941 in a small 

eative workshop, which included architect Gerald 
Rogers, woodworker Lynn Ford, weaver Belle Ford, 

tor and painter Percy Merrick, and other artists 

iftsmen, doing mostly residential projects, Swank 

ned collaboranvely with Ford during these years, 
inking on all aspects of the process and the product 

Swank cites one house from this pertod—the 1938 
San Jose Ranch (louse for oilman Sid W. Richardson, 
ic. on St. Josephs Island—as a personal Favorite. lt was 

ih of concrete blocks fabricated on site using crushed 

ll as aggregate and was designed without the usual 
pitched roofs and overhangs vo avoid hurricane damage. 
Large banks of folding steel sash windows and louvered 

wx] screens and doors let breezes through the house. 
lyon Ford built floors and furniture of mahogany logs 
that had washed up on the shore from South America, 
| hie result is a composition reminiscent of Richard 

atras work, more purely in the international style 


than any of Ford's other houses and more suggestive of 


Swank’ work in Dallas after World War IT. 

Other excellent Ford and Swank projects include the 
Miller and Bromberg residences in Dallas (both 1939), 
the Murchison Residence in San Antonio (1936), and 
the Little Chapel in the Woods on the campus of Texas 
Women’s University in Denton. Built of limestone and 
brick by a small army of construction trainees and art 
students, it was designed to highlight the importance of 
hondieraft. The simplicity and power of the composi- 
Hon made it one of 20 outstanding works of Texas archi 
weture chosen by TSA members in 1983. 

I he partnership dissolved when Swank was called to 
service as a commissioned officer in the Army during 
World War UL. Two vears after his return to Dallas, he 
went into business with Roscoe DeWitr. DeWitt and 
Swank was among the most successful firtas in postwar 
Dallas, undertaking large and prestigious projects such 
i Parkland Eospital and the Neiman Marcus store at 
Preston Center (1952), Swank served as president of the 


Dallas Chapter/ALA in (951, speaking eut for important 


urban-design and environmental causes. [t was perhaps 
this maverick side chat led him back te individual prac- 
tice in 1932. 

During the "50s and '60s, Swank again collaborated 
frequently with O'Neil Ford. The early work for Texas 
Instruments was secured as a result of Swank’s initiative; 
he joined Ford, Richard Colley, and planner Sam Zis- 
man 10 design the highly innovative semiconductor 
complex in Richardson (1958), This same team, with 
Mexican architect Felix Candela, undertook the Gireat 
Southwest Corporation's ambitious industrial park in 
Arlington (1958), as well as the Club Restauranr (1957- 
38). Thin concrete shells in the form of hyperbolic 
paraboloids provided the building structure for these 
projects. Because no building codes addressed this new 
form, a test shell was erected and successfully loaded to 
two-and-a-half times its design load. Although the in- 
spector was satisfied, Swank and his tean filled the shell 
with water until it failed, probably just for the excite- 
ment of watching the event, 

Throughout the later decades of his career, Swank 
has continued to look for projects that offer the chal- 
lenge brought by innovative and collaborative pursuit. 
He continues his practice in Dallas; his work, as always, 
is marked by expression of structure, sensitivity to cli- 
mate and materials, and a devotion ta modern ideals. 
He is married to Patsy Swank, a journalist to whom 
FSA has given the Flowers Award for excellence in 


coverage of architecture. R. Lawrence Good, FALA 
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Sid W. Richardson Ranch 
Complex, St Jospeh's 
Island (1938) by O'Neil 
Ford and A. B. Swank: 
house (above) and barn 


(teft) 


Below: Club/Restaurant 
Building for the Great 
Southwest Corp. office in 
Dallos (1958), by O'Neil 
Ford, R.S. Colley, A. B. 
Swank, and S.B. Zisman 
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Top right: Southside Bath 
House (1983) 


Middle right: Talbot 
House, Nevis, West Indies 
(1980) 


Bottom right: YWCA 
Downtown Branch and 
Metropolitan 
Administrative Office 
Building, Houston (1979) 


Below: Hendley Building 
adaptive use, Galveston 


Taft Architects 


INCE 1972, when it was founded under the name 

Architects Incahoots & Associates, the partnership 
now called Taft Architects has become one of the most 
celebrated and influential in Texas. Fame has changed 
their practice little. They have their pick of prestigious 
commissions, but they and a small staff still work out of 
a rundown house near downtown Houston. And, adher- 
ing to an early rule, they present themselves to the pub- 
lic the same way that they work: collectively. 

Tafts partners are John J. Casbarian (b. 1946), Danny 
Samuels (b. 1947), and Robert Timme (b. 1945), All 
have bachelor's degrees in architecture from Rice Uni- 
versity; Casbarian also holds a Master of Fine Arts de- 
gree from the California Institute of the Arts and 
Timme has a master's degree in architecture trom Rice. 
Samuels is a visiting professor at Rice, where Casharian 
is a full professor; Timme is a professor and the direc 
tor of graduate studies at the University of Houston 
College of Architecture 

Phe firm has received some 48 awards for design, 
including three consecutive ATA awards, à PZA award, 
and the Rome Prize in Architecture. They have delis 
ered over 100 lectores, and they have acted as jurors in 
the ALA awards program and 20 others. They have 
taught as visiting critics at numerous schools and they 
have jointly hell the Davenport distinguished profes- 
sorship in architecture at Yale. Their work has been 
included in some 32 exhibitions, including the 1980 
Venice Biennale and a government-sponsored world- 
wide traveling show. Their work has also appeared in 
publications ranging Irom £guire to Domus to books by 
Charles Jencks and Paolo Portogesi. 

The firm's notable projects include the Peaceable 
Kingdom Barn, near Washington-on-the Brazos (1973); 
several skillful rehabilitation projects on the Strand in 
Galveston, including the Rosenberg Building (1973) 
and the Hendley Building (1977); the YWCA Down- 
town Branch and Metropolitan Administrative Office 
Building (1979); the Quail Valley Municipal Control 
Building Addition (1980); the Talbot House on Nevis, 
West Indies (1980); River Crest Country Ciub in Fort 
Worth (1981); Hope Elementary School, Hope Indiana 
(1981); the Southside Place Bath House, (1983); the 
Williams House in Austin (1985); the Corpus Christi 
City Hall (1986); and the Dallas Terman Miller Show- 
room { 1986). 

Taft's early work often dealt with ways to make urban 
places through the use of complexly layered but thin 
surface details recalling historical architectural motifs 
and modern methods. The YWCA in Houston is a case 
in point: its linear front, linking offices and gymnasium 
spaces, both preserves a park and creates a community 
focus. Inside and out, it is colorful and jazzy, but unsa- 
tisfying constructionally, as in, for example, the collid- 
ing grids of stucen and tile at the main entrance, where 
the le doesn't quite line up. Newer projects, like the 
Williams House in Austin, the River Crest Country 
Club, and the Corpus Christi City Hall explore sure- 
handed sculptural variations on the pyramid-roofed, 
central -halled cubic volume. Joel Warren Barna 
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Alan Y. Taniguchi 


ODERNIST ARCHITECT AND EDUCATOR Alan Y. 
laniguchi (b. 1922), born in Stockton, Cal., in 
1922, graduated with a B.A. in architecture from the 
University of California at Berkeley in 1949, After 
working for three different firms in the San Francisco 
Bay area, he moved to Harlingen in 1952—"to build à 
house for my parents," he recalls —and went into prac 
ce handling the residential commissions that came m, 
Using the thin-shell concrete architectural vocali 
iry that was being explored throughout the stare in the 
late 1950s, Taniguchi designed a number of siguttioant 
buildings that were recognized with TSA design awards, 
icluding the Flato Memorial Livestock Auction Pavil- 
ion in Kingsville (1961), on which he collaborated with 
planner Sam Zisman and lundlscape architeer Stuart 
King; The House of Mo-Rosc (0962), a citrus packing 
lant in Olmito; and the Cosa Del Sol community cen- 
rer in Harlingen (1962). 
Che University of Texas at Austin, under then-dean 
Phillip Creer, invited. Taniguchi to teach part-time in 
961. Taniguchi divided his time between Austin and 
| lartingen for two years, maintarning his practice ut 
partnership with Charles Croft until he moved to 
\ustin and began teaching full-time in 1963. Taniguchi 
Dean of the School of Architecture from 1967 to 
19.7. >] tried to expose the snulents to à number of 
dillerent experiences and to emphasize a sense of social 
igagement, even advocacy, when L was dean, and I 
night a lot of flack about it," Taniguchi recalls. He was 
ice president, then president of the Association of Col 
"ate Schools of Architecture from 1970 to 1972. 
l'aniguchi's stance as UT administrator may have 


rked controversy, but his practice as senior partner of 


the firm Taniguchi Shefelman Vackar Minter in Austin 
lciween 1969 and 1976 was highly regarded, Among 


ihe most significant works of the firm were the Briarcliff 


Lodge (1970, Tom Shefelman, chief designer); the 
Junes Harvey Residence (1971), which won a TSA 
design award in 1971; the Manchaca Regional Library 
(1974, Walter Vackar, chief designer); and the Waller 
Creek Development Plan (1976, Tom Shefelinan, lead 
designer), a joint venture with Myrick Newman 
Dahlberg, which won a P/A award in 1978. 

On leaving UT in 1972, Taniguchi moved to Ious- 
ton, serving as director of the School of Architecnire at 
Rice University from 1972 10 1974; the school’s doc- 
toral program was set up under his direction. He served 
as professor of architecture at Rice from 1974 ro 1979, 
then returned to Austin and went into solo practice. 

\inong noteworthy projects by Alan Y. Taniguchi, 
\rehitect and Associates are the U.S. Embassy, Geor- 
yetown, Guyana, currently under construction; and the 
hort Ringgold Campus Reeyele, Rio Grande City 
(1979), in which migrant farm workers, learning a new, 
higher-paying trade, were trained to work in construc- 
tion. "T take particular pride in thar project,” helping a 
vonununity build a future, Taniguchi says. His practice 

Austin, uniting a lifelong connection berween mod- 
vrmsin and social consciousness, continues. He is an 
MA Fellow. Joel Warren Barna 


Ben Milam Elementary School (1961), by Taniguchi & Croft 
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Flato Memorial eae Pavilion (1961) m Alan Taniguchi with Sam B. Zisman 
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Right: Weslaco City Hall 
and Fire Station (1928) 
by R. Newell Waters 


Below: Central Christian 
Church in Austin (1928) 
was designed by Samuel 
Vosper when he worked 
in the San Antonio office 
of Ralph Cameron. 
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Samuel Vosper 


L ONG UNRECOGNIZED, the role of Samuel Charles 
Phelps Vosper (1887-1958) in shaping the urban 
landscape of central Texas was hidden behind the names 
of firms for whomhe worked as chief designer. 
Vosper's capricious education included formal train 
ing, albeit incomplete, at Pratt Institute, Columbia 
University, and the independent atelier of Wiley 
Corbett; apprenticeship with Crow, Lewis, and Wick ol 
New York; and the study of architeetural rendering 
under Birch Burdette Long. He joined the Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation in 1913 and spent seven 
years designing theaters across the U.S. before arriving 
in Dallas around 1920. He joined the faculty of the U'l 
School of Architecture in 1922, where he was credited 
with raising the abilities of the advanced design studios 
to such an extent that UT was finally granted member 
ship in the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi 
tecture. During this period, he also worked as chici 
designer for Ralph Cameron on the Medical Arts Build 
ing (1926) and the Seartish Rite Temple (01924) in San 
Antonio, and Central Christian Church (1928) in 
Austin, Fired from UT in 1928 for hiring a nude female 
model, Vosper was hired at Texas ASM, where he was 
also chief designer for the College Architects Office. 
Vosper was fascinated by Texas history and traveled 
extensively throughout South Texas to photograph ex- 
amples of the Spanish vernacular. He had difficulty 
keeping a job after the tragic death of his son. Between 
1933 and 1935 Vosper worked for the CWA in San An- 
tonio and Austin, the UT Supervising Architect's OF 


fice, and the National Parks Service. In the spring of 


1935, he was commissioned to restore Mission Espiritu 
Santo outside Goliad by the National Parks Service. 
Vosper spent the next six years as chief architect for the 
project, heading a team of architects and archaeologists 
that included Stripling, Richard Colley, Roland Beard, 
and historian Charles Ramsdell, He also worked on the 
reconstruction of Presidio la Bahia and designed the 
Goliad Memorial Auditorium (1936) and the Fannin 
Baulefielkd Memorial (1937). 

During World War IH Vosper moved to Washington, 
designing post offices for the ‘Treasury Department, Re- 
turning to Texas in 1945, he worked in Pampa, San An- 
tonio, and Bryan until his death in 1958. Lila Stillson 
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R. Newell Waters 


R“ IOUS NEWELL WATERS (1899-1969) was an 
architect who practiced in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley from the 1920s through the 1960s. He was born 
in San Angelo and attended UP Austin and MIT, 
graduating with a B.S. Arch. in 1923. Waters worked for 
the Boston architects Maginnis & Walsh before return- 
ing to Texas. In 1924, he settled in the newly established 
town of Weslaco, in Hidalgo County, where his parents 
had moved. The building boom of the late 1920s pro- 
vided Waters with numerous commissions throughout 
the Valley, and he was one of the few architects in the 
region able to maintain his practice during the Great 
Depression. Waters’ office produced work in the Medi- 
terranean style during the 1920s and early 1930s, much 
of it designed with his associate, Anton Heisler, Jr. 
During the later 19305 and into the 1940s, his work 
tended to he in one of the American regional or mod- 
ernistic styles. By the 1950s, he and his associates Merle 
V. Simpson and James Ingraham Clark were producing 
modern buildings. 

Waterss outstanding works include the Weslaco City 
Hall and Fire Station (1928), the Los Fresnos State 
Dank Building, Los Fresnos (1928), the Llano Grande 
Country Club, Mercedes (1928), the refacing of two 
blocks of retail buildings in downtown Weslaco (1936), 
and large houses for Larry E. Lightner (1936) and Dean 
A. Porter (1941) in Brownsville and for EE. Knapp and 
J-A. Knapp in Weslaco. Waters designed auto show- 


rooms for the Knapp interests in the Valley and im 
Houston from the [920s through the 19505. His firr 
also was responsible for the Hidalgo County Court 
house, Edinburg (1954), the State Tubereulosis Hospi 
tal, Harlingen (1955), and the Knapp Memorial Merh- 
odist Hospital, Weslaco (1962). Waters is remembere 
by former associates as an exacting taskmaster, an ined 
sive critic, and a gilted colorist. He joined the AIA i 
1923. R. Newell Waters retired from practice in 1962, 
seven years before his death. Stephen Fo 


Frank Welch 


- WING WORKED FOR 25 YEARS of his 30-year prac- 
tice in Midland, Frank Welch (b. 1927) ranks as 
West Texas! most-celebrated architect, known for the 
elegance of his residences and his search for the grail 
oughe by many since the '20s—a regionalist architecture. 

Welch was born in Sherman; he says the town's nar 
rowness created a hunger for travel and learning that 
has lasted his whole life. After Army service he earned a 
bachelor's degree in architecture from Texas ASM in 
1957. On a Fulbright fellowship in 1952-53, he bought 

camera and began taking photographs of Paris. 

In 1955 Welch moved to Houston, working in the 
offices of Hamilton Brown and Thompson Met ‘leary 
intil he met O'Neil Ford. He worked briefly on the 
Houston Texas Instruments Building (1956, Ford Col- 
ley & Tamminga), then worked in Richard Colley’s 
Corpus Christi office on the design of the landmark 
lexas Instruments Building then planned for Rich- 
irdson, As constriction began, he moved to Richardson 
vith his wile and theee small children and lived within 
walking distance of the 
jah site for over a year, 

"] was happy to be 
working for such a vital 
firm, but ] saw Colley and 
lont rarely,” Welch says. 

Perhaps thats why Ford 
was such an influence: be 
was d conscience, the art- 
istearchitect wha 
there to inspire and en- 


Was 


1 ourage nic, but I never 
worked at his elbow." 

In 1939, with Ford's 
blessing, Weleh took a 
commission ta remodel 
the house of John and 
li Lee Dorn in Midland. 
ile set up practice in the 
basement of his brother 
in-laws clothing store in 
Odessa for over a year 
before moving to Mid 
lind. The Dorns proved 
to be Welch's most im- 
portant early clients, bringing commissions for the 
Forest Oil Building in Midland (1974), the Forest Oil 
Meld Headquarters Building in Odessa (1976), and 

veral residential commissions, including The Birthday 
on Dorn's ranch in Sterling County (1966)—with its 
liding walls and stark rockwork piers, it is iconic Welch. 
Projects for clients statewide followed. 

In a career that has included 180 residences (with 
many renovations and remodelings), schools, country 
clubs, office buildings, a planetarum, and other proj- 
eots—a large output for what has always been a small 
olfice—Weleh has maintained high standards. “Being a 
imall-town architect, you accepted the tasks that were 
expected of you,” he says. “But T always wanted the 
work we did to be important.” Among the best-known 


Pri Grote 


of Welch's projects are the Sarofim Residence in Hous- 
ton (1973), Los Patios in San Antonio (£976, 1976), and 
the Shamoon Residence in Dallas (1985). Unbuilt proj- 
ects Include the U.S. Embassy in Djibouti (1980) and 
the 1988 design for Pershing Square in Los Angeles, a 
finalist in an international competition. 

Like earlier regionalist architects, Welch has sought 
to examine the connections between “the lack of cant in 
vernacular buildings,” and the original aims of modern- 
ismo create architecture Iree of the spurious and the 
unnecessary. His houses, though spare, are never con- 
frontational; their exteriors are understated to heighten 
the generosity of their unfolding private spaces. A Fel- 
low of the ALA, Welch opened a Dallas office in. 1980, 
and moved there in 1985. Joel Warren Barna 
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Left: Pool house, Sarofim 
Residence, Houston 
(1973) by Frank Welch 


Below: “The Birthday,” 
Sterling County (1966) by 
Frank Welch 
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Top right: A photograph 
of a central Texos 
vernacular building taken 
c. 1927 when David R. 
Williams was editor of 
The Southwest Review. 


Right: Elbert Williams 


House in Dallas (1932) by 
David R. Williams 
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David R. Williams 


AVID REICHARD WILLIAMS (1890-1962) is perhaps 

best remembered as the leading proponent of the 
regionalist movement among Texas architects during 
the late 1920s and 1930s, although he also made enor 
mous contributions as an administrator of public pro 
grams during the Depression and World War I. 

Born in the prairie community of Childress in 1890, 
Williams had carly interests in art and photography that 
led him to seek a career in architecture. In the first ol 
many adventures, Williams abruptly left UT in 1916 
and traveled to Mexico (the country was then andergo 
ing a revolution) to work for American oil companies. 
Williams then traveled to Europe for a two-year tour, 
but the stay failed to inspire him to adopt the eclectic 
models then in vogue. Rather, upon his cemrn to Dal 
las in 1923, he began to explore the vernacular (he 
called it indigenous") architectural vocabulary of Texas 
as the basis of his own unique style 

Williams was actively involved with a group of artists 
and artisans, including Jerry Bywaters, Tom Stell; and 
Lynn Ford, who were then exploring the ileology of re 
gionalism, This intellectual movement found a forum 
Jor its ideas in the pages of The Southwest Review for 
which Williams served as associate editor in 1927. Wil- 
liams's now-legendary travels across the state in search 
of à vocabulary of forms unique to Texas culminated in 
a series of articles in Phe Southwest Review. In them he 
argued that a true Southwestern style could evolve only 
through the study—not the slavish imitation—of the 
states own regional building patterns. 

Williams’ extensive travels through Texas provided 
him with a wealth of images from which to draw inspi- 
ration—not unlike the pattern books available to archi 
tects working in the fashionable revival modes. The 
EN. Drane House in Corsicana (1929), one of Wil 
liams's earliest houses, has strong horizontal lines tying 
it to the ground, and it contains a complex series of 
cloistered spaces with open courtyards and loggias, 
reminiscent of Mexican architecture. Subsequent de- 
signs became increasingly simplified as Williams incor- 
porated elements of vernacular architecture and native 
materials in his houses, for example for FB. McKie 
(1929) and Warner Clark (1930), both in Dallas. The 
Elbert Williams House (1932) combines the regional 
response to climatic conditions—informal plan oriented 
toward the prevailing breezes, shaded porches and pat- 
ios, shuttered windows, amp!e fireplaces, and a stand- 
ing-seam roof —with a specifically Texan iconography in 
its decoration, furnishings, and articulation of space. 

Williams's entrance into public service in 1933 al- 
lowed bim to apply his ideas of a regional response to 
design on a much broader seale and with greater social 
significance. During the next three years, Williams 
planned and organized new rural communities across 
the country for the Federal Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration, including the Matanuska Valley project in 
\laska and the Woodlake community outside Houston. 


Williams was appointed the Director of the Division of 


Works Projects for the National Youth Administration 
in 1936, eventually being named Deputy Executive 
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Director of the entire organization. Although his proj- 
ect for La Villita in San Antonio is well-known, his 
other projects included such diverse educauional and 
employment opportunities for youth as the All Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra. As the nation’s attention turned to 
the defense industry, Williams's genius at problem-solv- 


ing was demonstrated in his designs lor on-site prefab- 
ricated housing at Avion Village in Grand Prairie (1940- 
41, with Richard Neutra and Roscoe DeWitt), as well as 
his innovative “demountable housing" at Multimax in 
Beaumont (1941). 

Williams was assigned to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in 1942, providing a broad range of 
technical assistance in Latin America, such as building 
roads, establishing health programs, and developing 
postwar rehabilitation plans. Injuries from a 19H plane 
erash forced him to return to the U.S. although he later 
worked in Venezuela from 1947-1948, implementing 
rural and industrial development programs. Williams 
retired in 1952 to Lafayette, La. where he continued to 
study indigenous housing. It was during his travels in 
the South that he discovered Louis Sullivan library in 
Biloxi, Miss., in 1954, thus ensuring its future preserva- 
tion in the ATAS collections in Washington D.C. 

Dave Williams had a profound effect upon architec- 
ture in Texas as well as the implementation of publie 
policy on a national level. His designs have continued to 
inspire the architects of our state and his photographs off 
our vernacular architecture captured images of our past 


that would otherwise have vanished. Lila Stillson 
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George Willis 


fee WILLIS (1879-1960) arrived in San Antonio 
at the age of 31 equipped with an academic back 

round rarely found in Texas at that time. Born and 
sised in Chicago, Willis had studied architecture at the 
Armour Institute and then, at the turn of the century, 
begun as a draftsman in the studio of Frank Lloyd 
Wright in Oak Park, UL There he worked with a num 

er of important later practitioners of the prairie school 

In about 1903, Willis left Wrights office and moved to 
California and then to Dallas, where he was a partner in 
Overbeek & Willis. In 1910, he came te San Antonio to 
work for Atlee B. Ayres, for whom he worked for seven 
vears until he founded his own firm. 

One of his first projects after leaving the Ayres firm 
was the L.T. Wright house (1917), near downtown, a 
regional variant of the prairie school mode. Willis's 
houses in Alamo Heights and Monte Vista, such as the 
lohn Kuntz Residence (c. 1913), provide other excellent 

amples of the Wrightian vocabulary adapted to Texas. 

Willis’s Milam Office Building in downtown San 
Antonio (1928) was the tallest reinforced concrete 
building in the world and the first to be air-conditioned. 
Willis associated with Emmett T. Jackson on the design 
the Builders’ Exchange Building. He also designed an 
ididition to the Bexar County Courthouse and worked 

uh Jackson and Ayres & Ayres on the San Antonia 
Municipal Auditorium in 1926, {1e designed the Palace 
l heater (1923), the San Antonie Country Clubs origi 


nal building (with Atlee Ayres, c. 1920), the Standard 
Manufacturing Co. (1923), and the El Conquistador 
lourist Hotel (1927), now all demolished. He also de- 
signed the Brackenride Park Amphitheater (1936). 
Willis maintained his office in the Smith-Young 


lower until his death, although his practice slowed af- 
Stephanie Hetos Cocke 


ter World War II 
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Above: Aerial view of 
Avion Village in Grand 
Prairie (1940-41) a 
housing development by 
David Williams, Richard 
Neutra, and Roscoe 
DeWitt 


Top: the San Antonio 
Municipal Auditorium 
(1926), by George Willis 
with Emmett T. Jackson 
and Ayres & Ayres 


EDITT 
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Below: First City Tower in 
Houston (1980), by 
Morris/Aubry Architects 


Bottom: HL&P Building in 
Houston (1968), by 
Wilson Morris Crain & 


Anderson 


Fred Wilson and S. | Morris, in their 
practice and in their successor 
firms, pursued a broad range of 
project types from housing to office 


towers, 
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Wilson Morris 
Crain & Anderson 


F RED TALBOT WILSON (1912-88, B.Arch., Rice Insti 
ture, 1935) and Seth 1 "Si" Morris (b. 1914, B.A., 
Rice Institute, 1935) founded a practice in 1938 that 
pursued a broad range of project types, with a steady 
mix of civic and government facilities, clubs, banks, 
churches, schools, and housing, along with medical, 
retail industrial, and recreational projects. 

Wilson and Morris were working for architect M.B. 
Roensch doing FHA apartments (River Oaks Gardens, 
1937; Park Lane Apartments, 1938) before they formed 
their partnership in 1938. Wilson was the designer and 
Morris managed the business and wrote specifications 
They subsisted on FHA houses-— "little gems,” as Ralph 
Anderson called them —and party decorations. The 
partnership revived after Wilson's military service ended 
and got a boost when B.W. Crain, Je (o. 1914, RS 
Arch., University of Texas, 1937, ALA, Arch., Harvard, 
1939) joined in 1946. Crain’ uncle was developing 
Carden Oaks in north Houston and the firm did houses 
and the Garden Oaks Elementary School, This eonnec 
tion led to similar work with Frank Sharp. who was 
developing nearby Oak Forest. 

Crain soon left Houston to establish a branch office 
in Longview, where his family was prominent in busi 
ness, The firm's early diversity came, in fact, from the 
Longview office, where schools, churches, banks, medi- 
cal, and industrial buildings were designed by Crain and 
produced in the Houston office. The practice was 
Wilson Morris & Crain from 1946 to 1952. 

Ralph A. Anderson, Jr. (b. 1923, B.A., Rice Institute, 
1943, B.S. Arch., 1947) joined in 1947, doing design and 
production, Completing his education after war service, 
Anderson had worked part time for William Ward 
Watkin and briefly for Hermon Lloyd. Anderson took 
a year’s sabbatical to Eu- 
rope in 1949-50, and re- 
turned to share design 
duties with Talbot Wil- 
son, becoming a partner 
in 1953. The firm re- 
mained Wilson Morris 
Crain & Anderson for 
nearly 20 years, from 1953 until 1972. 

Although the Longview work had been steady, the 
big break in Houston came in 1935 with the project for 
the Houston Club interiors, which, though not itsclf a 
substantial joh, provided valuable contacts in the busi 
ness and development community. School work was 
actively sought, too, and the firm became associated 
locally with the development of open-concept schools. 

Major commissions include I louston Main Post Of- 
fice, 1962; HL&P Building, 1968; Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Headquarters, 1965 (with Pierce & Pierce); 
Astrodome, 1965 (with Lloyd Morgan & Jones); River 
Oaks Bank and Trust, 1970; Houston Country Club, 
1937; Central Presbyterian Church, 1962 (all designed 
by Talbot Wilson); The Houston Post, 1969; Kelsey- 
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Seybold Clinic, 1963; KHOU-TV, 1960; World Trade 
Center, 1962; Western National Bank, 1967; Heights 
Bank, 1965; and Lamar Fleming and Abraham Lincoln 
High Schools (all designed by Ralph Anderson). 

‘The big disappointment of this period, of course, was 
when the first of the large downtown office buildings, 
First City National Bank, was given to the out-of-town 
architect Gordon Bunshaft of SOM, Although WMCA 
was close to the banks president, James Elkins, Jra it was 
the financing bank, Manufacturers ‘Trust Co., that de- 
cided that an architect with national prestige and more 
highrise experience be used. Wilson Morris Crain & 
Anderson were associate architects for this and numer- 
ous other large projects (Great Southern Life Ins., 
SOM, 1965; One Shell Plaza, SOM, 1971; Two Shell 
Plaza, SOM, 1972). 

In 1972, the practice split. Morris started a new oÑ 
fice, S.I. Morris Associates (1972-80) and the other 
partners continued in Hlousron as Wilson Crane & An- 
derson (1972-73). 

Eugene Aubry (b, 1935, B, Arch, University of Hous- 
ton, 1959) joined the firm in 1970, after working with 
Howard Barnstone for 13 years, He followed Morris in 
the split and became a partner in 1980 (Morris/Aubry 
Architects, 980-85), The Houston boom was in full 
swing, creating an unbelievable amount of work, “a wild 
gold rush mentality” as Aubry recalls. Aubry s designs 
include Houston Central Public Library (1977), KPRC- 
VV (1972), First City Tower (1981), 1600 Smith Build- 
ing (1984), Glassell School (1978), Texaco Building 
(1977), Brown & Root Building (1979), Prudential 
Building (1978), and Wortham Theater Center (1987), 

‘The crush of work in these years created the internal 
stresses associated with fast growth. An increasing 
number of partners, fast production schedules, and a 
lost sense of control spun some of the partners our into 
smaller practices. Aubry left in 1986 to open an office in 
Sarasout, Florida. 

In the meantime, Morris phased into retirement; in 
1986 the firm became Morris* Architects with John H 
Wiegman (h. 1928, B.Arch., lowa State, 1951, M.Arch., 
Rice University, 1971) as president. In addition to con- 
Uinuing with commercial work (One duPont Center, 
Orlando, Fla., 1988), Morris" Architects has developed a 
significant specialty in healtheare facilities (Methodist 
Hospital Dunn Tower, 1989). 

Wilson Crain & Anderson added John C. Reynolds 
as partner to become Wilson Crain Anderson & Rey- 
nolds in 1975, but the group soon disagreed on goals for 
the practice and Wilson and Reynolds left. 

C/A Architects was incorporated in 1978 by Crain 
and Anderson. The completion of the Frank Erwin 
Special Events Center at UT Austin in 1972 led to the 
development of a new specialty, the indoor sports arena, 
for C/A Architects. Similar facilities in El Paso. at Kan- 
sas State University, Western Carolina University, and 
Baylor have built experience within the C/A Architects 
that has also allowed the firm to serve as consultants to 
other architects doing arenas. 

Si Morris recently came out of retirement to be an 
advisor to Cannady, Jackson & Ryan. Crain is still prac- 
tiving in Longview. Gerald Moorbead 


John G. York 


E seo GARTH YORK (1914-1980), the foremost mod 
ernist architect to practice in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, was born in Gainesville, Ala. York attended 
North Texas Agricultural College and UT Austin, earn 
ng à B.S. Arch. degree in 1940, On graduating he 
worked for the Texas Parks Board and in the architec 
tural department of the National Youth Administration. 
York served in the U.S. Air Force between 1943 and 
1946. He worked for Olin G. Boese in Fort Worth in 
040 and 1941, and for G. Meredith and James Roger 
Musick in Denver from 1946 to 1948. In 1948, York 
noved to Harlingen. There he was associated from 
1949 to 1955 with the Harlingen architect Walter C. 
Bowman and the San Antonio architect Bartlett Cocke 
n the firm of Cocke, Bowman & York. From 1955 until 
1960 he practiced under his own name in I larlingen and 
Corpus Christi 
York swiltly attracted national attention with the 
inventive modern buildings that he designed. These 
responded lyrically to the climatic conditions of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley and zestfully displayed their 
lightweight construction and technologically produced 
huilding components. Cocke, Bowman & York's most 
publicized buildings included a series of elementary 
schools in Harlingen and Brownsville, the Lon C. Hill 
Memorial Library in Harlingen of 1951, the Little 
Creek Magnolia service station in FIarlingen of 1953, 
wid Klee Square in Corpus Christi, an office ani retail 
venter dating from 1954. York laid out the Harlingen 
ubdivision of Laurel Park along the Arroyo Colorado, 
where he designed a number of dramatic modern 
houses, among them the McKelvey (1948), Ulhorn 
1949), and Thise (1950) houses, as well as a celebrated 
house for his own family (1954). In 1951, the Ulhorn 
House became the first building in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley to win an ALA design award. Cocke, 
Bowman & York and its work were profiled in the June 
U55 issue of Progressive Architecture. 
Mer the dissolution of Cocke, Bowman & York, 
lohn York continued to design distinctive modern 
mildings, notably houses in the Brownsville subdivision 
of Rio Viejo for Antonio Cisneros and Bernard 
Vhitman (1955), the Fairway Motor Hotel in MeAllen 
1957), and the Narro-Sanchez Clinic in McAllen 
1958), Tle left Texas in 1960 upon being appointed to 
he faculty of the School of Architecture at the Univer- 
ity of Oklahoma, where he eventually became profes- 
ir of architecture and dean. York was married three 
umes; by his second wife, Facia Catsinas, he had three 
hildren. York joined the ATA in 1951 and served as 
president of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Chapter in 
1953. During the 1950s his firms were frequent recipi- 
nts af TSA design awards. Unfortunately, many of his 
lesas buildings have suffered from abusive alteration or 
imolition 
lohn G. York died in Norman, Okla., in 1980. Lis 
idow, Shirley V. York, deposited his remaining archi- 
tural drawings at the Architectural Drawings Collec- 
ion of UT Austin in 1983. Stephen Fox 
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Above: John York 
residence in Harlingen 
(1954) 


Left: Heights State Bank, 
Houston (1965) by Wilson 
Morris Crain & Anderson 


Below: Harris County 
Domed Stadium 
(Astrodome, 1965) by a 
joint venture of Wilson 
Morris Crain & Anderson 
and Lloyd Morgan & 
Jones 
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The renovation and 
expansion of Goldsmith 
Hall at UT Austin respects 
the original and gives it 
new life. 


The school now has an improved 
and enlarged facility, but is it an 

environment that will inspire and 
challenge students and faculty? 


Photography by Dana Norman, 
University of Texas at Austin School of Architecture 
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HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE at the University of Texas at Austin last year 
completed renovation of Goldsmith Hall, the second of three architecturally 
significant buildings that it decided in 1977 to refurbish as its permanent 
home. By renovating a venerated and handsome complex near the center of 
the campus, it has made an important statement about historical context and set an ex- 
ample for contemporary design that, by blending with and enhancing the style and 
details of the original, can respect and renew good historic architecture. 

The school did achieve an improved and enlarged facility; nevertheless, the ques- 
tion arises whether the school has made the best choice in an environment for students 
and faculty that will inspire and challenge them. “Fine architecture and academic ex- 
cellence" were two goals the school set for itself when it began this renewal program. 


Historical Choice and Chance 


IHE THREE BUILDINGS that compose the architecture school were all designed over 50 
years ago, by two well-known architects. New York architect Cass Gilbert designed 
Battle Hall and Sutton Hall in 1911 and 1918, respectively, both executed in an ornate 
Spanish Mediterranean style that set the predominant architectural character of the 
campus. Later, as part of à campus master plan in 1930, the leading Beaux-Arts archi- 
tect and teacher at the University of Pennsylvania, Paul Philippe Cret, was asked to 
design 10 buildings, including the Architecture Building, which was finished in 1933 
(it was rededicated Goldsmith Hall in 1976), Goldsmith was the main office for the 
school until a newly renovated Sutton Hall temporarily took its place in 1982. It 
served as classroom space until it again became the school's headquarters this year. 


l 
| 


Cret noted in a 1933 report to UT Regents that his 
new designs for the campus should allow an “elastic 


formal plan,” one that he understood would someday be 
iiodilied in future interaction that he welcomed. 
In 1977, Dean Hal Bos, FAIA, responding to over- 
owding, deterioration, increased enrollment, and new 
chnologies, began promoting a major improvement 
rogram, and the school commisstoned the Dallas firm 
homas, Booziotis and Associates (now Booziotis & 
Company and Downing Thomas Architect), along with 
ustim architect Chartier Newton and Associates (now 
part of Jessen, Inc.), to conduct a feasability study. The 
chitects’ recommendations for improving Goldsmith, 
Sutton, and Battle halls were sensitive to three impor- 
tant areas: the seminal nature of the buildings’ designs, 
their exquisite ver richly different detailing, and the 
planning required to make the complex function more 
cohesively and efficiently. 


Architectural Renovation and Expansion 


RCHITECT BILL BOOZIOTIS, working with a faculty 
mmitree headed by Dean Box and Assistant Dean 
Kichard Dodge, decided in the renovation to remove a 


small wing on the south facade and add a three-story 
addition to accommodate the space needs of the pro 
gram. Interestingly, Cret had noted in his 1933 report 
to the Regents that his designs should “allow for an 
organic extension,” just as was being suggested. 

The architectural problem was to work in a style that 
would be sympathetic to the original Cret building, an 
understated, informal, and picturesque revival. Boozi 
otis blended elements and materials trom the old build- 
ing, adding contemporary window and metalwork de- 
tails, and used a masonry vocabulary that borrows more 
trom postmodernism than from 1930s Beaux-Arts. 

V measure of its aesthetic success must be that a per- 
son who was unfamiliar with the original building would 
have a hard time distinguishing addition from original. 
As a clue, the architects used a dark green-black granite 
stripe detail to delineate and decorate the new areas. 

Phe building abounds with handsome and sensitive 
details. On the exterior, metal doors, grilles, amd railings 
achieve delicacy and solidity at the same ume. Propor- 
tions and divisions are visually pleasing. Massing of the 
addition and the introduction of disereet balconies en- 
rich the vocabulary and enliven the facades. 
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The addition redefines a 
public walkway and 
main entry (top left) and 
joins an established 
Mediterranean-style 
composition (above left). 
Granite, limestone, and 
metalwork details (top 
right) retain the repose of 
the original courtyard 
(above right), but with a 
postmodern bent. 
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GOLDSMITH HALL 


The first-floor exhibit hall 
typifies an imaginative 
range of interior finishes. 


Booziotis resurrected and restored 
some of the nicer spaces and 
details that had been poorly 
remodeled over the years. 


Inside, equally handsome details derive from the 
imaginative and sensitive use of materials that are not 
often seen today in buildings. Fhe exhibit hall, for in- 
stance, is detailed in an abundance of white oak and 
sweet gum, giving it a spacious and fresh feeling. Oak 
also shows up at faculty-office doors and in many origi- 
nal “pin-up” panels at offices and student areas. The use 
of contrasting materials, 
such as fossilated lime- 
stone and dark granite, is 
effective. In fact, the addi- 
tion is an example for stu- 
dents of unrestricted, im- 
aginative detailing. The 
lesson to be learned, how- 
ever, is sensitivity to the 
existing vocabulary. These details should not he inap- 
propriately copied in some future project. 

Boozintis resurrected and restored some of the nicer 
spaces and details that had been poorly remodeled over 
the years. The ceiling vaults of the main north-south 
corridor on the first Noor were restored, and new 
arched windows were added carefully to the interior of 
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the exhibit halls entrance vestibule. The experience of 
the courtyard, hallway, and exhibit hall is now a clear se- 
quence, each space contributing to the next. Another 
important restoration was the fifth-floor Tower Room, 
with its heautiful original black stone fireplace, the 
precedent Booziotis cites for the additions stripe details. 
New facilities were carefully crafted into the volume 
of the addition. An 8,000-square-foot shop and materi- 
als laboratory was added in the new lower level, its roof 
forming a deck ar ground level. New jury rooms, a 
seminar room with the latest audio-visual equipment, 
and a reading and study room provide needed finctions, 
Studios were enlarged and remodeled, and the old li- 
hrary was converted to an additional large studio. 
Unfortunately, occasional lapses occurred in spite o 
all the attention to detail. Suspended lighting, in studios 
and offices, seems aggressive, too contemporary, and! 
out of place with the feeling of the original building and 
the spirit of the renovation. The white-oak details, due 
to their light color, often seem uncomfortable and less 
permanent next to gray limestone or plaster finishes. 
On the exterior, circulation has been improved with 
a new entrance into Sutton Hall and new stairs from 


GOLDSMITH HAUK 


Goldsmith to the walkway system. The cast facade, 
however, lacks cohesion and seems to be an unresolved 

counulation of projections, fenestration, and details 
that fail to define this as a major entrance. 


The Goal of Excellence 


IHE STATED GOAL of the School of Architecture when it 
undertook this renovation and expansion program was 
tu end up with a shining example of fine architecture 
ind a quality environment for academic excellence. The 
»nounr of money spent ro date is more chan that spent 
by the University of Houston on its new architecture 
building, designed by Philip Johnson, 
It'S an interesting comparison. The UH school is a 
lirge, centrally focused building. The UT facility isa 
naller-scaled complex of buildings, with dispersed 
(adios and classrooms. In Johnson's building, the expe- 
nenee is more one of sharing, of learning from others’ 
work. The large, open studio model has been successful 
at Yale and Harvard as well. As à by-product, the spaces 
within these buildings are dramatic and inspiring. The 
iehiteets, Johnson, Paul Rudolph, and John Andrews, 
alin lectured or taught at the respective institutions. 


Paul Crets most famous student at Penn was Louis 1. 
Kahn. It was Kahn who later reminded architects, in 
words and buildings, of the importance of the *immeas- 
urable” qualities of a design: the poetry of the concept. 
“The institutions are the houses of the inspirations.” 

When Cret designed Goldsmith Hall, he planned to 
inseribe the words aspiration ambition ability achievement 
on the beams over the first-Hoor stage. (As built, aspira- 
tion reads Inspiration, an unauthored change.) The UT 
School of Architecture has built a comfortable, func- 
tional teaching facility for itself inside the bones of the 
old Cret building. But the report card may not deserve 
these four NS, if aspiration for generations of future stu- 
ients is considered. By choosing to respect and honor 
the work of the carly 20th century design talents, Cret 
and Gilbert, it has perhaps lost a more important op- 
portunity to make a strong statement to today's archi- 
tectural talent and establish itself as a leading national, 
rather than regional, architecture school. TA 


Gilbert Htolfuran is director of design for The White Budd 
Van Ness Partnership, Beaumont, Houston, and Austin, Re- 
search by Lila Stillson, caratar, UT Architecture Library. 
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Top left: a new interior 
arcade breathed new life 
into a first-floor hallway. 


Above left: Finish-out in a 
skewed-wall auditorium 
uses lyric masonry to 
acoustical advantage. 


Top right: new studios 


Above right: Tower Room 
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Ready Kilowatts 86 
A 1929 electrical substatian in Dallas is re- 
born as a power residence. 


Serene pool-side companion 88 
A restrained main house receives a deleren- 
tial additian with a flair far pattern and color 


The dock’s animated anchor 89 


Perched on a pier acrass the bay from South 
Podre Island is a quirky red box lo live in 
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l P TOOK MONTHS of 
jack-hammering to re 
move a maze of concrete 
conduit boxes built into the 
second and third floors of 
the abandoned 1929 electri- 
cal switching station in Dal- 
lass Oak Lawn area that 
Cunmngham Architects 
converted to a single-family 
house in 1988. The tough 
ness of the building gained 
the respect of partners Gan 
Cunningham and Sharon 
Odum, and they decided to 
let the original materials 
speak for themselves. 

So (with encouragement 
from the clients) an indus 
trial palette was adopted. 
The steel brick walls, sanid- 
blasted, were sealed with a 


clear finish: the first floor 


Ready Kilowatts 


was given 4 new topping 
coat of concrete; the second 
floor bedrooms were built 
as separate pavilions of 
limestone-aggregate ciom- 
crete block and glass; doors 
and stair treads were imade 
of industrial-grade wood; 
stair rails were canstructed 
of steel pipe and off-the- 
shelf connectors with 
holted-on wire-glass; the 
plumbing and wiring and 
the warks of à new elevator 
were left exposed; amd a I0- 
tan crane downstairs (which 
had come m handy during 
construction) stayed. Altera- 
tions were highlighted: 
thus, when doors were 
punched through brick 
walls, the openings between 


wall and door frame were 


glazed, exposing jagged 
brick and reinforcing bars. 
New, clearly separate elea 
ments were added, in a parti 
derived from the neoclassi- 
cal houses of the era—a pare 
lor off the stairs on the first 
Noor, with a dining room, 
kitehen (of glass and Finn- 
form plywood), and library 
heyond, bedrooms on the 
second floor, and a grand 
ballroom on the top floor. 
Fhe architects developed 
a theme in the house, recit- 
pitularing the odyssey ol 
electricity through the 
building with hacklit copper 
wiring, set into a glazed 
trough thar used to house 
industrial bus bars in the 
houses farmer lite, that 


goes into every room. JWR 
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Facing poge: Copper clad 
wires, in a glazed case, 
establish the theme. 


Top left: Signs and 
constructional elements 
maintain an industrial 
look inside and out. 


Top right: A third-floor 
ballroom 


For left: Second-floor 
pavilions are set off from 
the original structure. 


Left: Holes left by earlier 
conduit boxes were filled 
with opaque glass, filter- 
ing light from downstairs 
into the bedrooms. 


Left: first-floor plan 


Right: second-floor plan 


PROJECT | honus in Dulli 

ARCHITECT ( ;/ugem tite 
terts (Gary Cunitiglumt, prin 
agpwitl-iu-cburge: Sharon Chiti, 
propt architect) 

CONSULTANTS Riven’ P [n 
triti, landscape, Ellie € 
binner. stein tiri: Pam Wien 
figbrnig 
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The pool-house addition 


shares an axis of 
symmetry with the 
existing main house and 
offers a warm view 
across the pool (above). 
In form and orientation, 
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the addition 
acknowledges the 
original house (far right), 
but retains its own 
identity. 


Right: pool-house plan 
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PROJECT Pool House, Mild 
ARCHITECT (agence Holdren 
Connally Arcliteer, Midland 


CONTRACTOR /) |. Perigo 
Midland 


The kitchen (left) and 
living area (right) exhibit 
the danse tile patterning 
that pervades the pool 
house, 


Serene pool-side companion 


G“ N THE CHANCE 
to add a pool house to 
ure sidenc c designed by 
Frank Welch, FATA, Mid 
land architect Lawrence 
Connally produced a re 
spectlul structure that cap 
tured the spirit of its prede 
cessor without stooping to 
mere recapitulation. Con 
nelly’s response was natural, 
since he enjoyed a tenure in 
Welch Midland office, 
during which he gained 
deep admiration for Welch's 
simple, planar wark. 
Connally’s portfolio 
shows a lasting influence 
from Welch, nowhere more 


noticeable than in the pror 


ect shown here. The pool 
house echoes the “spirit” of 
the existing house, says 
Connolly, using similar ma- 
terials, sharing the same axis 
af synnnetry across the site, 
and taking care to match 
important details such as 
brick treatment, roof slope, 
and construction simplicity. 
Connolly, however, has 
injected additional warmth 
anil color £n the exterior 
cladding and interior wall- 
tile patterning in all spaces. 
He successfully adheres to 
the fine line that separates 
repressing an original idea 
and diminishing a fine 
original. RDT 


The dock’s animated anchor 


T ! MOST PEOPLE who 
pen upon tt, Ilun 
dere EIouse ts likely mast 
nemerable as “thar big red 
bos with the funky Nelt- 
ung roi." Bin inside this 
wld and somewhat irrever- 
nt exterior, San Antonio 
rehitect Davis Sprinkle has 
ulled together a remarka- 
ily complementary vompa- 
ition of furniture and inte 
iar elements that vary 
videly in color anil texture. 
Sprinkle and his associ 
ites designed the 1,200- 
quare-foor house for a 
xehelor with a modest 
widget as a weekend home 


hat woul alfard privacy 


amd a tie te the Lapina 
Madre otl Port Isalbie]; Built 
on a emit 27-Im- 22 poor 
lor, the three-level house 
nevertheless provides an 18 
toot-high main living and 
dining space into which a 
bedroom loft projects from 
ahave. The architect pre 
vented this narrow volume 
from seeming confined In 
opening two sides of the liy 
ing area to views of the bay 
and by assembling a seating 
group of averstuffesl, richly 
colored chairs and a sofa. 
Lhe interaction among the 
furniture’ colors creates nat 
an uncomfortable busy feel- 


ing but an energetic, expan 


PROJECT / fiie Hous 
Port lh 

CLIENT fi mnte 

ARCHITECT Diiis Sprink 
Milite, San Vrtno Dave 
sprinkle, Ubon Robey, Robert 
Mare 

CONSULTANT (hihi bound 
retin ner nig 

CONTRACTOR fry Non 


Cotnfren teas 


sive appropriation of the 


visual field. Arzow-shaped 
stiic-railing connections 
imd a vertically propor 
tioned window placed at ihe 
stairs intermediate landing 
amplity the openness and 
verieality of the space 

ON the living space an 
ample balcony creates the 
"chin" or “mouth” of an an- 
thropomorphic facade, 
complete with Nanking wall 
fixtures, a curved, corru- 
gated “eyebrow” sunshade, 
and an aluminum lightning 
rod intended as a reference 
to ship-mast imagery, 

Hunidere House contains 
a great deal within a small 
space and a restrained pal 
eue of materials, keeping a 
sure sense of balance. RDT 


Above left: living area 


Above center: view 


i across bay 
FJ} " -— 
LR/DR | z Above: balcony off living 
f area, with ship-mast- 


derived lightning rod 


TERR. Left: second-floor (main 


living area) plan 
Left: third-floor (loft) plan 
Below left: kitchen 


Below: view of living 
area from third-floor loft 
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AD User Reports 


In this Special Advertising Section. Texas 


mong the burgeoning collection of com- 


puter-aided design and drafting prod- 
ucts, some of the useful production 
tools are available free of charge from 
building-material suppliers, including 


Guus Andersen, a leading residential and 


90 


commercial window and door manu- 
facturer with distributors across the 
country. Andersen offers an electronic 
window-and-door detail collection for 
AutoCAD users called CADD-1. The 
detail collection contains precise 
drawings in plan, elevation, and 
large-scale detail for use in any appli 
cable building project. 

According to Austin archilect Glen 
Crow, who currently works in a group 
of firms performing energy analyses 
on new construction tor Texas school 
districts, Andersen's collection allows 
him to significantly speed up the proc- 


Architect provides reports from the users of new CAD products. 


ess of drawing windows and doors 
and creating their accompanying 
schedule. “With the Andersen pack- 
age.” says Crow, "I can take a fin- 
ished floor plan and easily output a 
schedule. The [size, material, finish, 
and other] information is stored in the 
detail as hidden altribules that allow 
you to use a scheduling tool, which 
goes in and gunerates a schedule of 
Ihe quantities, sizes, and all other in- 
formation necessary for a project. 
As with any heiplul tool, the sched: 
uling utility is only as qood as its op 
erator. According to Crow, architects 
using the Andersen details should be 
careful to make sure all windows in 
plan have the correct vertical dimen 
sions and other information. A manual 
check of the computer-generated 
scheduling information is prudent. 


ARCHITECTS 


DESIGNERS 


In operation, says Crow, Ander 
sen's AutoCAD add-on package is 
simple to use because it assimilates 
itself into AutoCAD's on-screen menu. 

"Within AutoCAD," Crow says, "you 
load the Andersen package, then it 
takes over the on-screen menu. Then 
you just pick and choose from the 
menu whether you want a plan, ele- 
vation, or detail. From that point you 
go into, say, a plan menu that lists 
windows with their styles and sizes. 
You pick the one you want and then 
AutoCAD draws it on-screen using 
AutoCAD's AutoLISP programming lan- 
quage. This can take a little time, but 
once one copy of a particular window 
is drawn, you can copy it and place it 
in other locations, or in another draw- 
ing and that goes a lot faster." 

CAD User Reports, continued on page 94 
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FACILITIES 


MicroAge provides "CAD SOLUTIONS" with ARRIS. 


ARRIS FEATURES: 

* Production and Presentation drawings 
* Read & Write Autocad drawings 

* Simultaneous plotting while drawing 

* Runs on 386 PC's such as COMPAQ 386 and other 386 systems 
* From basic schematic design to 3-D detailed models 

* Shading & shadowing with a color pallet of 16.7 million colors 
* Provides cost estimation, door & window schedules 

* Completely menu driven 


MicroAge also offers: 


* SITE DESIGN 

* MODELING & RENDERING 
* FACILITIES MANAGEMENT 
* DETAILS 

* PLUMBING & PIPING 

* ELECTRICAL 
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* In use by architects for over 10 years 


COMPAQ, AT&T, CALCOMP, HEWLETT PACKARD, 
NEC, AST, ARRIS, AUTOCAD, SCHLUMBERGER, 
NOVELL, SCO, and EXCELAN. 


MicroAge is 
authorized: 


For information, demonstration & pricing on the above products, please call DAVID GLORIA. 
MicroAge Computer Stores, 11601 Piano Road, Suite 108, Dallas, TX 75243 
Phone: 214/348-1523 Fax: 214/348-3544 
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lersaCAD On The Macintosh- _ 
Winning Performance 


ersaCAD/ Macintosh Edition — Under $2000 
2D drafting = 3D visualization = CAD translators 


HyperCard bill of materials, database, parametric 
design, etc. 


VersaCAD Drafter— Under $1000 
Full production drafting capabilities 
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Thanks to Andersen CADD-!~ technology, parametric programs are available for use with 
architects are suddenly able to express themselves AutoCAD” and DataCAD"' software. And the DXF 
like never before. With more elaborate and detailed symbol library allows Andersen CADD-T" to run 
designs. 3-D perspectives. And comprehensive with most other CAD packages. 
window details. Whether you use AutoCAD? DataCAD" 

You see, the Andersen CADD-l" program is software, or any program which can import a DXF 
IBM PC compatible and now runs with dozens of file, you'll find that the more complicated the project, 


different computer-aided design packages. What's more, the more you'll really appreciate the power and 


e 
H 
H 


" 1 DPE € 


EXPRESS THEMSELVES. BRI 


speed of the Andersen CADD-I” program, 

After all, it allows you to draw, move and 
duplicate window elevations, plans and details. 
All with the use of a few simple keystrokes. 

You can choose options instantly, too. 
Because virtually every Andersen” product and 
option (over 200,000 windows and patio door 
variations) are on 342” or 5!A" diskettes. 


“AutoCAD” is a registered trademark o£ Autodesk, Inc 
DataCAD" is a registered trademark of Microtecture Corp 


For more information, visit us at booth #721 in Fort Worth, or circle #93 on the Reader inquiry Card. 


To find out how you can be brilliz ntly 
sive, call 1-800-635-7500 for the name of your Anders 
commercial -— 
representative. 
He can qualify 
you for your 
free Andersen 
CADD-T" software. 


mp © rm Andersen Corp 


Contact Your Nearest Texas Distribulor: 


RHW Industries, Inc. 
Dallas/Fort Worth 
800/441-7494 


Dea Window & Door Co. 
Lubbock, Texas 
806/763-7078 


RHW Industries, Unc. 
Austin, Texas 
800/444-7494 
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ness-management needs. 

"We do all different sizes of proj- 
ects,” says Kroger, "from large-scale 
residential to larger institutional proj- 
ecis—a pretty diverse portfolio." 

The firm has used Macintosh- 
based Architrion CAD software for 
one-and-a-hall years now and, ac- 
cording to Kroger, “il has really 
opened a lot of doors for us. We use 
it in our marketing, and when we 
bring in clients and show them the 
[three-dimensional modeling] work 


CAD User Reports, continued from page 90 
Apple Computer, Inc., has proven it- 
self a useful "platform" for computer- 
aided design and drafting in the five 
years since the first Macintosh was 
introduced. For Ken Kroger. a princi- 
pal in the six-person Tampa, Fla., 
architecture firm Constantinis & Kro- 
ger, five Macintoshes—two Macintosh 
II's, two Macintosh llcx's, and one 
Macintosh Plus—connected to one 
another by a local-area network, 
handle all the firm's drawing and busi- 


POWERDRAW 3.0 


The Fastest CAD on the Market 
D EXE. 


PowerDraw is designed to be fast. Lightning fast. 
Because we know that one thing vou can never get 
enough of...is time. PowerDraw can make the 
difference in finishing the job in a couple of days... 
or before lunch. And PowerDraw has a lot more 
than just speed. 


Capacity: Up to 220,000 drawing objects. Unlimited 
layers per file. Have up to 20 windows open 

/) 2 simultaneously. 

, U A Flexibility: Customize PowerDraw to your needs 
N y with a built-in programming language. 
Compatibility: Exchange files with other 

Macintosh CAD programs or with other 
CAD platforms using the PowerDraw 

DXF Translator. PICT and PICT2 formats 
are supported. 


Features: You name it. PowerDraw has it. 
Built in plotting. Symbols as instances or 

Rz A objects. Interactive snap. Bezier curves. Tool & 
ME die precision. Full auto-dimensioning. Full 
color. And the largest, most complete tool box 
in CAD history. 


All this and much more packaged into a program 
with the shortest learning curve in the industry. 


PowerDraw 
is the accepted 
CAD standard for 
the Macintosh in 
14 countries and is 
available in 5 languages. 


Designed specifically for the Macintosh? by 


Engineered Software 
Wi raw TM P.O. Box 18344 
Greensboro, NC 27419 


Phone: (919) 299-1843 
Fax: (919) 852-2067 
Write or call for the PowerDraw dealer 
nearest vou. 


The standard for a new generation of drawing lools 
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that we can do, we stand alone com- 
pared to other firms." 

Kroger says the firm does a major- 
ity of its work on the Macintosh now, 
"bouncing back and forth" between 
the computer and the indispensible 
sketch pad. Kroger compliments the 
Macintosh for its simplicity of use and 
graphic interlace. “It allows me to 
maintain an ‘architectural integrity," 
he says, never forcing him to assume 
the role of computer programmer. 


MicroGraphics, Inc. is a distributor 
of VersaCAD software, a DOS-based 
CAD package that was released two 
years ago in a version for Macintosh 
computers. Dallas architect Jess 
Epps heads an architecture and auto- 
mation business, The Epps Group. 
He has been a VersaCAD user for 
eight years; he switched to the Macin- 
tosh version when it was released. 

“A lot of our work is on supermar- 
kets,” Epps says. “Eighty percent of a 
given store can be reused on the next 
project. Much of the work involves 
site adaptation or meeting specific lo- 
cal codes." Epps is able to redraw 
with VersaCAD only those parts of a 
project that change from existing files 
stored on his computer. 

‘I've compared VersaCAD to other 
products a number of times." Epps 
says, "but it still seems easier to learn 
and easier to use than the others, 
and it requires less typing than other 
products; you work mostly with 
menus." Although Epps uses the pro- 
gram's two-dimensional features al- 
most exclusively. he is familiar with its 
Ihree-dimensional capabilities and 
considers them superior. 3D once 
was available only on DOS VersaCAD, 
but a recent agreement between 
VersaCAD and Super3D modeling 
software means Macintosh users will 
soon have a solid 3D package. says 
Epps. "and 3D makes a big splash." 


Richard LaSalle, a CAD specialist with 
Compro Computer Centers in Dal- 
las and Irving, is an architect who 
gave up traditional practice to re- 
spond to "a lack of knowledge" in the 
use of CAD he saw among fellow 
architects. With Compro, LaSalle is 
part of a team of 30 experts in various 
fields who also have a handle on the 
best ways to make use of Macintosh 
computers. "We offer architects a 
place to go where everything can be 
CAD User Reports, continued on page 96 
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laken care of," says LaSalle. "We talk 
about needs, then put computers in 
place to create the best working envi- 
ronment. We handle training, even 
tailoring classes to specific projects." 


Micro Age provides CAD hardware 
and software products and support 
across the country. David Long, sen- 
ior systems analyst for Vista Wall 
Architectural Corp.'s headquarters in 
Dallas, manages a system of 20 
DOS-based computers that run Arris- 
CAD software in the production of 
drawings for extrusion press dies 
used to make their curtain-wall prod- 
ucts. "We have a standardized com- 
pany,” says Long. “ArrisCAD is con- 
venient for writing our own menus. 
We have even written programs in Ar- 
risCAD for moment-of-inertia calcula- 
tions." It also offers scriptwriting, Long 
Says, to automate repetitive work. 
Vista Wall's entire national network 
runs on ArrisCAD. 


Bill Kendall, a partner in the high-rise 
design firm Kendall/Heaton Architects 
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in Houston, relies on CADVANCE soft- 
ware and support from Total Cad. 
"When we started, we used the com- 
puter for floor plans only," says Ken- 
dall, "but over time . . . we've found 
an almost unlimited number of uses 
for the CAD drawings. From one 
drawing, we can produce leasing dia- 
grams, working drawings, and pres- 
entation materials, all by manipulating 
the layers of the drawing that print." 
The firm began using CADVANCE 
simply as part of their evolution along 
with the CAD industry. "We have 
grown up with [CADVANCE]," says 
Kendall. “We started long ago with 
CADPLAN, and stayed with them." 


Power Draw is the enticing name of a 
CAD package offered by Computer 
Shoppe. Bob Sprague ol Sprankle, 
Lynd & Sprague, a San Francisco 
architecture firm, has just finished 
drawings for a $600-million mixed-use 
center in Melbourne, Australia, using 
Power Draw. In addition to the pro- 
gram's versatility and power, Sprague 
says it has an often overlooked but 
valuable feature in its text-handling 


A NEW 


capabilities. "Power Draw does every- 
thing Adobe Illustrator does with 
type," he says, "but in a CAD pack- 
age." In operation, Sprague says, 
Power Draw is fast. He uses it to work 
out geometric relationships in sche- 
matic design since, he says, "much of 
design is done with straight lines." 


CAD Concepts works closely with 
Mojy Haddad, principal of CHS Archi- 
tects, Inc., in Fort Worth. His commer- 
cial architecture firm uses CAD mini- 
mally on a day-to-day basis, calling 
on the CAD Concepts staff to produce 
drawings in a crunch and to provide 
training and service. “We've been 
working with them for four or five 
years," says Haddad. "CAD is their 
specialty; we're architects. We have 
also used them to prepare cost esti- 
mates and proposals." At other times, 
he says, CAD Concepts has made 
protolype drawings for CHS to work 
from and translated files from other 
CAD programs for CHS's use. "We 
have only one station," he says. "But 
if we need drawings we know CAD 
Concepts can do them." 
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WE OFFER: 


AutoCAD AEC Architectural 

customizes tlie world's most popu- 

lar computer-aided design software 

specifically for design professionals. Now 
AutoCAD AEC Architectural brings the power 
of 3D to all your architectural drawing tasks. 


* Professional CAD consultation. 
In a few key-strokes, move from 2D to 3D to 


produce everything from simple bubble 
diagrams to attractive models for client 
presentation. Why spend time draft- 
ing when you could be designing? 


"AutoCAD AEC” 
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Total CAD Systems, Inc. 
5322 West Bellfort, Suite 216 
Houston, ‘Texas 77035 
7134721-CADD (2233) 


* Complete line of hardware, 


* AEC expertise, 


* Highly competitive pricing. 
* Three levels of ACAD training, 


* Support before, during and after. 


AI 


Drawing courtesy of Neeley/Lolrane, 
Incorporated, San Francisco, California 
1 Aurodexk, Ine. 1988 


CAD Concepts, Inc. 
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It makes the work of showing, 
explaining, and selling your work a 
lot easier, too. With publishing and 
presentation software that'll help 
turn your ideas into clear, attractive, 
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tations, and proposals. 
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It just could change the way you 
change a lot of things. 
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The preserved remains of an 1870 
Methodist church are an all-too-rare 
example of the purely civic gesture. 


| 
A 
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Urban Graces 


OWNTOWN FORT WORTH —the fa 
bled Cawrown—-is marketed as it it 
were still a livestock and mercantile cen 
ter, but its real face reflects the advances, 
pitfalls, and struggles of a typical urban 
center in the late 20th century. Fort 
Worth is still “Cowtown at the Cross- 
roads,” as David Dillon described it in 
these pages (see TH Sep/Oct 1982); its 
transition to urbanity is still evolving. 
‘Two groups are most active in this 
evolution. On the one hand, architects 
and planners have proposed, but had 
only minor success implementing, a 
number of changes. At the same time, a 
determined group of local patrons has 
promoted restoration and development 
in the central business district. But de- 
signer and developer are often at odds. 
And even individual developers harbor 
strikingly different ideas about protect- 
ing and promoting the heart of the city. 


Of Planning and Futility 


ME PLANNING for downtown Fort 
Worth has evolved from a visionary but 
unrealistic ville radieuse scheme in 1955 
to today’s less-lofty but effective tax-in- 
centive plan, designed to win minor vic- 
tories, slowly creating à downtown that 
respects the street aad the pedestrian. 
in the 1950s, the southern CBD was 
an active business and financial district, 
while to the north retail thrived. A 1955 


plan by Victor Gruen and Associates of 


Los Angeles sought to restrict traffic 
downtown, concentrating parking on the 
periphery, providing subsurface freight 
handling, and ringing the area with a 
highway. New buildings would be super- 
blocks. The plan, supported by the local 
ALA, was rejected in a bond election. 


In 1962, the local AIA and the city 
planning department developed 3 new 
plan, which achieved the construction of 
the convention center and nearby Worth 
Park, the connection of Texas and 13th 
streets, and the designation of another 
park, which became the Water Gardens 
(designed by Philip Johnson) in 1974. 

The most recent CBD planning revi- 
sion is a public/private effort completed 
in 1983, which promotes mixed-use 
projects and attempts to relate buildings 
to the pedestrian level. It encourages 
downtown housing through tax incen- 
tives and historic renovation through 
transfers of development rights. The 
transfers allow the owner of a historic 
building to raise money for a restoration 
by selling the right to build 10 stories 
higher on his or her site to a developer 
building a high rise. These transfers ef- 
fectively solve the financial burden of 
restoration—a planning idea translated 
into results—yet they may also com- 
pound scale disparities downtown. 


Planning and the Profit Margin 


FOR ALL THE MINOR VICTORIES of down- 
town planners, the real city shapers were, 
and are, developers, the ones who believe 
in downtown enough to invest capital in 
significant projects. Their approaches 
are nor unified, however. In fact, the dif- 
ference between Charles Tandy and the 
Bass brothers illustrates the danger of 
leaving developers somewhat unre- 
strained to paint the downtown canvas. 
Sid Bass has believed in the restoration 
of downtown and in past years has reno- 
vated and developed an area along the 
north end of Main Street. In addition, al- 
though many CBD plans have suggested 


Under construction are the new jail at 
left and courts facility to its right; the 
technology center will go up between 


housing, Ed Bass was first to bring it 
lowntown, with apartinents in the Cara- 
in of Dreams and now Sundance West 
see "News," 74 Jul/Aug 1989), 
Sundance West exemplifies the posi- 
ve potential of the [983 plan. The plan 
wing department used the tax incentives 
i risit that the eomples be 80 percent 
ransparent at street level with retail 
pening to the street for a more active 
pedestrian experience. 

Charles Tandy has chosen a different 

ty-making stance, He and a partner 
doveloped Tandy Center ín the 1970s, a 
three-block superblock that was an 
wistant de fiero wall against northwest 
downtown. Architect Martin Growald 
originally included windows to the street 
in his design, but the developers de 
manded their deletion: the center would 
cinulate à suburban mall. 

Jandy Corp. has extended the subur- 
han metaphor with its new Technology 
Center, designed by HKS Ine, of Dallas, 
to go immediately west of Tandy Center. 
While its infusion of people into down- 
town is commendable, the new center 
brings a suburban office building down- 
town as well. It is walled off to passers-by 
lor security reasons, say the architects, 
and makes little public connection at 
sireet level. Sited as it ts, with a 43-de- 
gree twist away from established axes, it 
acts as an object-building in a square, 
perhaps suggesting that the church or 
courthouse as built expression of power 


has heen replaced by the “cathedral” of 


today’s mighty research lab. 


Civic Architecture: For the People? 


IN MANY DOWNTOWNS— Washington, 
D.C., Seattle, and Portland, to name a 


the courts facility and the low-slung 
library in the foreground. A library 
addition will be added ocross the street. 


few—major publicly funded projects 
have set a responsible civic tone for other 
development. In Fort Worth, several 
large public projects have recently been 
completed or are ander way, and the 
report card, while hopeful, is still mixed. 
Vhe largest of these projects is the 
larrant County Jail, designed by The 
Parker/Croston Partnership, Inc., Fort 
Worth, with Helbnurh, Obata & Kassa 
baum, Inc., Dallas. Its materials, details, 
and ornament derive from nearby his 
torical buildings, including the court 
house four blocks to the east, a response 
to city planners’ desire for a building that 
would have a civic, not prison-like, face, 
The Tarrant County Courts Facility, 
designed by FRS Design Group, [nc., 
Fort Worth, with Williams + Tanaka, 
San Francisco, for a site adjacent to the 
new pul, provides much-needed court 
space, but its complicated exterior, spire 
cap, and cantilevered upper floors pres- 
ent a discomforting urban expression. 
An as-yet-unfunded downtown public 
library addition, designed by The 
O'Brien Partnership of Arlington, repre 
sents a failed planning department at- 
tempt to keep public spaces at the pedes- 
trian level. Instead, it suspends trays of 
parking for 200 cars above street level 


and two 36,000-square-foot floors of 


library space above that for its business- 
and-technology collection and archives, 

Finally, a finished project is the re- 
facing of the Wyatt C. Hedrick-designed 
Tarrant County Civil Courts Building of 
1958. A Richard Haas-designed trompe 
Poeif mural now covers an appended 
stucco curtain wall designed by George 
CT. Woe and Partners, Dallas. The 
powerful illusion of a contextual addition 


URBAN DESIGN 


to the adjacent 1895 courthouse even has 
precedents in two earlier Haas murals 
included as part of Sundance Square tà 
the south; it is certainly betrer than the 
previous facade, but detractors argue that 
it competes with, rather than compli- 
ments, the original courthouse. 


Restoring Urban Graces 


ONE GEM AMID THE SEA of private park- 
ing downtown is the recent preservation 
of rais from an 1870 Methodist church. 
Workmen removing a warehouse to 
open up surface parking uncovered the 
church's remains. On the advice of archi- 
tect Martin Growald, the owners gave up 
four parking spaces to preserve the his- 
torie reminder. It does not stimulate re- 
tail sales or increase leasing rates, but it is 
a rare gesture that contributes respect- 
fully to à sense of urban heritage. 

Phe success of the downtown depends 
on the continued efforts of developers 
who believe in downtown Fort Worth, 
on local groups who organize events that 
bring people into the area, on tax incen- 
tives which encourage downtown hous- 
ing and restoration of old buildings, and 
on small victories for the pedestrian, but 
it also takes the continued realization 
that buildings have both a private and a 
public role. They are the background, 
the facade for the city’s streets and pub- 
lic spaces. Recognizing the importance 
of the street, the need for well-defined 
public spaces, and the city's history and 
fabric is equally necessary if the city is to 
retain its urban quality. Craie Kubner 


Craig Kubuer is an associate professor at the 
UT Arlington School of Architecture and a 


free-lance architectural photographer. 
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INTERVIEW 


Bill Boecker envisions 
new inner-city vigor 


W~ V. BOECKER, genera) man- 
ager of Sundance Square Proper- 
ties, is heading the development of Sun- 
dance West (see “News,” TA Jul/Aug 
1989). The 12-story mixed-use center 
will include street-level retail shops, an 
| l-screen cinema, and seven residential 
floors comprising 70 luxury apartments. 

How did Sundance West come 
about and what will it entail? 

The idea started when a quarter block 
of downtown Fort Worth literally ex 
ploded in a natural-gas accident in De 
cember 1986. Ed Bass was at home in his 
Caravan of Dreams apartment nearby 
when the explosion occurred, Ed says 
jokingly that it was a message that he 
should do something meaningful there. 

Sundance West is intended to expand 
the retail already downtown, bringing in 
a grand theater and a residential core. 


It is now a three-phase development, 
beginning with the half-block phase that 
has just begun. The second phase will 
develop the upper levels of two historic 
buildings into 60 apartments. The third 
phase is planned to be a 2 1-story condo- 
minium complex of about 100 units. 

Why is downtown 
housing a new priority? 

Residential 
important to a viable 
downtown. Downtown 
Fort Worth began as 
"Hell's Half Acre” 100 
years ago and has gone 
through all kinds of cycles 
since then, The most re 
cent one came 10 years 
ago when Urban Devel 
opment Assistance Grants 
allowed for downtown beautification 
along Throckmorton and Main streets, 
During that time hotels were going in, 
and Sundance Square and the Caravan of 
Dreams were under way. Office space 


space is 


doubled and the Bass family became an 

important part in the rejuvenation. 
loday, another group of projects form 

the next rejuvenation [see pp. 98-99], 


Prescription for Tough Times: 
Liability Advice from a Specialist 


Professional liability insurance is a 
major cost of doing business; second 
only to personnel expense for most 
Architects. 


In difficult economic times, your 
firm's professional liability insurance 
needs should be attended to by a spe- 
cialist, informed about the possibili- 
ties for the most effective treatment 
possible. 


Assurance Services, Inc. has spe- 
cialized in professional liability in- 
surance for the past eleven years, and 


continually monitors. developments 
in the dynamic professional liability 
market. We have access to major 
professional liability underwriters, 
and since 198] have administered 
the TSA Endorsed Professional Lia- 
hility Program, now written through 
United National Insurance Company. 


Please allow us to assist you or your 
insurance agent. Contact Steve 
Sprowls or Connie Hatch at Assur- 
ance Services, Inc. for details. 


Assurance Services, Inc. 
9020-1 Capitol of Texas Hwy. N. 


Suite 150 


Austin, Texas 78759 
(512) 345-6006 
(800) 876-3278 


For more information, visit us at booth #1128 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #100 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 


Sundance West is the cornerstone of a 
residential presence downtown. 

What effect will these new projects 
have on downtown Fort Worth? 

They all complement each other very 
well. These projects will contribute to a 
critical-mass appeal, bringing in more 
daytime activity and more 
people working down- 
town, Our projects will 
benefit from the activity 
and convenience. 

Sundance West is the 
first project to take ad- 
vantage of new tax abate- 
ments for residential uses 
downtown. The abate- 
ments are a tremendous 
advantage, since our proj- 
ect has a very low yield 
and a very high risk. The abatements 
could amount to $400,000, equal to the 
current property value. From the city’s 
standpoint, increased sales-tax revenues 
will cover any tax losses. 

Besides the tax abatements, what 
will make Sundance West succeed 
when downtown residential efforts 
have failed in many other cities? 

The biggest factor is our willingness 
to have the market dictate the type of 
project it has hecome. The architect 
(David M. Schwartz of New York) had 
originally designed a mini-mall, but po- 
tential retailers said they wanted to face 
the street. That complements what we 
have done architecturally in the area. 
Tandy Center is of a different size and 
scope; it’s definitely more suburban. 

Sundance West captures a turn-of- 
the-century feel, but translates that in 
more modern terms. There was a sensi- 
tivity to massing and how it steps down 
to the street—reconciling the presence 
of Tandy Center with the small scale of 
Sundance Square—and care taken to 
keep sidewalks and encourage people to 
he a part of downtown. 

What do you see happening down- 
town over the next 10 to 20 years? 

In 10 years we'll definitely see viahle 
downtown housing, with a critical mass 
of retail and entertainment space. Com- 
mercial and office space will increase. 

‘Twenty years from now, we'll see the 
full pendulum swing from the suburbs to 
the inner-city core. When I was with 
The Rouse Company, L was a part of the 
swing toward the suburbs around 1976, 
Now Rouse has been a big part of move- 
ment back te the inner core. | think we 
will definitely see that continue. RDT 

Survey, continued on page 106 
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PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Now you can earn 
premium credits for 
loyalty & loss prevention. 


Now there are even more 
ways to save money under the 
CNA/Schinnerer professional 
liability insurance program* 
for architects and engineers. 
We give 


* A 5% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that have been CNA/ 
Schinnerer policyholders 
for three to four years 

or, 

* A 10% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that have been CNA/ 
Schinnerer policyholders 
for five or more years 

plus, 

* A 5% credit for firms with 
acceptable claims experi- 
ence that implement loss 
prevention programs. 


All this is in addition to 
our traditional underwriting 
credits for firms with accept- 
able claims experience. 


You work hard to manage 
your risks-both professional 
and financial. Let CNA/ 
Schinnerer support your 
efforts. These new credits 
join our many loss prevention 
programs to help you where it 
counts-on your bottom line. 


'CNA/Schinnerer is proud to 
have earned the commendation 
of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP. 


Victor O 


—Á — — À | In djenwriting Manager Chicago, (312) 565-2424 
Innerer Two Wisconsin Circle New York, (212) 344-1000 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003 San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 


& Ope Er. Seas Tex DS For All the Commitments You Make" 


Note: Credits apply to limits up to $1,000,000 and are subject to approval by your state insurance department. 
Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the 
CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago. IL 6068S 
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Fluid in the metal 


At TECTURE ALMOST ALWAYS be- 
trays a split between the architects 
intentions (as influenced by the means of 
presentation) and the finished project. 
| he deconstructivist movement of the 
| URS derives its considerable force from 
sploring the way that the architectural 
ibjeet-as-drawn lurks as an accusing 
stige within the object-as-built and its 
veil of cutbacks and compromises, 
he solid, direct metalworking proj 
ts of Austin architect and artisan Lars 
stanley are a great psychological distance 
om the spidery negations of Zaha 
Hadid and Daniel Liebeskind, but they 
imine an analogous process. Stanley 
nakes objects that reevaluate the nature 
| steel as it is shaped for use. 
‘Metals, especially steel, connote ri- 
lity and strength,” says Stanley. Bur, 
says, when heated to 2,500 degrees F 
lor metal working steel becomes “a fluid 


xpressing] a wide range of qualities.” 


Says Stanley, “Sometimes designs will 
instinctively magnify what [ think the 
ITect of gravity would be if it were truly 
ialleahle." For others, like the gates and 
door hardware, he plays on the materials 
'ropensity to “record every touch of the 
ianed required to express an idea.” 
The result is more than pleasing 
handicraft; it is a kind of architectural 


nicrocosm. Joel Warren Barna 


In Stanley's entry gate 
(left) steel stock sizes are 
hierarchically arranged 
and joined with robust 
collars. 


The punched log carrier 


(above) bends under the 


weight of gravity. 


Andirons (top) use both 
form and texture in 
response to the imagery 
of fire. 


Stanley's "Z" chair 
creates o form from 
steel's sinuous side, as 
revealed in hand-forging. 
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Big sky at Sunland 


UNLAND PARK MALL, a new I.I-mil- 

lion-square-foot shopping center in 
northwest El Paso, exemplifies an en- 
couraging trend nationwide to make the 
best of an architectural type whose prior 
ity must be to sef. Once introverted, 
bland boxes, malls are heing opened up 
and allowed to express the culture of 
their "targeted market segments." 

Sunland Park, designed by the Dallas 
firm Win, Graves, Ine., Architects for an 
N7-acre site along LEL-10, borrows from 
Mexican building materials and tradi- 
tions as well as space-age construction 
assemblies to create an efficient, market- 
able center that also embodies local 
Mexican influences and the arid climate. 
Phe exterior is clad in a cantera stone 
veneer, the same salmon-color material 
traditionally used for hand-carved foun- 
tains and bearing masonry construction 
in Mexico, Inside, similarly tinted 
marble-tile walls and floors are inter- 
rupted by fountains, glass-hlock pavers, 
greenery, and a collection of white horse 
sculptures Meant, says project designer 
Eduardo Vidargas, to express the mall's 
marketed “new breed” image. 

The mall is open to sun with a con- 
tinuous skylight over the main public 
areas, punctuated by atria ar circulation 
nodes. Impressive as these volumes may 
he, the real dynamism comes at the el- 
bow of the L-shape plan. Here, curving 
fabric-covered tent structures loom over- 
head, dispersing sunlight in a gentle 
glow that is especially pleasing at the 
second-level food court. The tents, vis- 
ihle for miles as graceful lanterns at 
night, present an image that, as Vidargas 
says, is “not a cathedral to the mall ii- 
self." hut a dramatic presence at home in 
its landscape. Ray Don ‘Tilley 


Survey, continued on page 06 
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Sunland Park's entry (top 
left) and profile (top right) 
use local materials and a 
marketplace imagery to 
transcend their retail 
function. Inside, light is 
abundant in two major 
atria (far left, lower left) 
and most gracefully 
above the mall's food 
court (near left). Bottom: 
first-floor plan 


PROJECT Swati Park Mall, 
Fl Paso 

CUENT Voss ih Mall Gun 
peuy/Mrelem Sinn & iwwi- 
utes, Inc 

ARCHITECT |I. Giu lin 
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Masonry. The synergism of materials—concrete 

block, stone and brick—and the hands of skilled, trained 
craftsmen. The result: Unmatched aesthetic qualities 

of texture, color, scale and movement. Invaluable 
practical qualities of durability, energy efficiency, 
economy, flexibility, speed of construction and structural 
capability. Readily available for all buildings. Everywhere. 


Masonry Institute of Texas 
P. O. Box 34583 


Houston 
Texas 77234 
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Deco in ‘Cowtown’ 


F^ "THE MANY YEARS when the writing 
of architectural history was domi- 
nated by modernists, few styles were 
considered as lowly as art deco. To the 
dyed-in-the-wool modernist, full of uto- 
pian dreams and functionalist dogma, art 
deco seemed so superficial, so vulgar, so 
jazzed-up. so . . . popular. 

Needless to say, all that has changed. 
Now, the abundant and exuberant orna- 
mentation of the '30s and "40s fits com- 
fortably into today's architectural seene. 

The decline of dogmatism in architec- 
ture has seen a corresponding decline of 
dogmatism in architectural history. As 


Cowtown Moderne documents the 
period when Fort Worth outgrew 
its “Cowtown” nickname and 
became a regional center for oil, 


aviation, and agribusiness. 
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one result, we have Judith Singer Co 
hens Cowtown Moderne: Art Deco Archi- 
tecture af Fort Worth, Texas fram "Texas 
A&M University Press. 

Cowtown Moderne documents a crucial 
period in the growth of Fort Worth, 
during the 1920s and 1930s, when the 
city outgrew its “Cowtown” nickname, 
becoming a regional center for oil, avia 
tion, and the storage, processing, and 
distribution of agricultural products. 
Many new buildings, especially in the 
growing suburbs, were still traditional, 
hut an increasing number werc art deco. 

While books devoted to the architec- 
ture of a single city can be perfectly pa- 
rochial, Cohen does an outstanding job 
of setting the art deco work of Fort 
Worth in its regional, national, and even 
international context. She duly notes the 
importance of the Exposition Interna- 
tionale des Arts Decoratifs et Industricls 
Modernes in Paris, Eliel Saarinen’s sec- 
ond-place entry in the 1922 Chicago 
Tribune competition (which even Louis 
Sullivan liked), and New York skyscrap- 
ers such as the Chrysler Building and the 
Empire State Building. 

Following the lead of such architec- 
tural historians as David Gebhard, Cn- 
hen distinguishes between the early and 
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Cowtown Moderne: Art Deco 
Architecture of Fort Worth, Texas 
By Judith Singer Cohen 

Texas A&M University Press, 1988 
202 pages, $29.95 hardcover 


late phases of art deco. The early phase, 
the zigzag moderne, was characterized 
by non-traditional ornament incorporat- 
ing "flat, faceted, hard-edged forms such 
as triangles, zigzags, chevrons, and zig- 
gurats in combination with rounded 
shapes and animal and plant forms- 
gazelles, stags, foliage, clouds, sun rays, 
cascading fountains, and rainbows.” The 
zigzag moderne is usually associated with 
the Roaring ‘20s, but the style was not 
much seen in Fort Worth before 1929, 
and most of its major monuments were 
built in the two years after the stock- 
market crash of October 1929, 

The latter phase of art deco, the 
streamline moderne or PWA moderne, 
is associated with the Great Depression. 
The streamline moderne was fess orna- 
mental and more sculptural than the 
zigzag, using curved surfaces and hori- 
zontal lines to express speed and power. 
PWA moderne, also known as stripped 
classicism, is essentially beaux-arts classi- 
cism with minimal ornamentation. 
While PWA moderne is a much nar- 
rower and less descriptive phrase, it does 
remind the reader rhat the only way the 
Will Rogers Coliseum and Auditorium 
were built in the middle of the Depres- 
sion was through Franklin Roosevelts 
Public Works Administration. 

[wo local firms emerged as the most 
important art deco designers in Fort 
Worth: Wyatt C. Hedrick and Wiley G. 
Clarkson. (Both are profiled in this issue 
of Texas Architect.) Cohen provides ample 


recognition for the chief designers of 


these two firms, Herman Paul Koeppe 
for Hedrick and Charles Osborne Chro- 
master for Clarkson. 

Cowtown Moderne is handsomely de- 
signed in a sort of neodeco style. It fea- 
tures many vintage photographs that 
show the buildings when they were new, 
supplemented by excellent shots of de- 
tails and interiors by Donald M. Cohen, 
the authors husband. The historic pho- 
tos of the eld Municipal Airport, also 
known as Meacham Field, are particu- 
larly interesting. One shows the airport 
lobby, in which a stuffed Texas longhorn 
was prominently displayed, encircled by 
tubular chrome easy chairs. The other 
photo shows the building at night, glow- 


ing, with a prop plane waiting to be 
hoarded—straight out of “Casablanca.” 

A few more floor plans would have 
been welcome, especially for more com- 
plicated projects such as the Texas and 
Pacific Passenger "Terminal, which was 
both train station and office building. 
Moreover, readers from outside Texas 
might have benefited from a view of the 
1936 Centennial Exposition in Dallas, 
which, Cohen notes, influenced the de- 
sign of the Will Rogers complex. This 
book also is likely to attract many Texas 
readers who know little or nothing about 
the Paris Exposition or Saarinen's Chi- 
cago Tribune design. 

Such caveats, however, are minor. 
Cowtown Moderate is an outstanding con- 
tribution to Texas! architectural history, 
set in its culrural context; it deserves a 
wide readership. Kenneth Hafertepe 
lustin architectural bistorian Kenneth Haf- 
ertepe is completing the book Abner Cook: 
Master Builder on the Texas Frontier. 


For An Architecture TTE iia. Rer 
of Reality - -— 
By Michael! Benedikt 
Lumen Books, 
New York, 1987 
74 pages, $9.95 


j pa FEXT IS HARD TO READ, the pic- 
tures are not pretty, many of the 
projects illustrated—from vernacular 
buildings in Central Texas ro Disch-Falk 
baseball stadium in Austin—tmay strike 
the reader as homely in the extreme, and, 
almost rwo years after its publication, its 
hard to find. Bur Michael Benedikts For 
an Architecture af Reality is the book of 
the decade in “Texas architectural circles, 
In a discursive but passionate presen- 
tation, Benedikt argues that by import- 
ing the modes of thought of linguisties 
and literary theory in the last two dec- 
atles, architecture has lost its moormgs in 
*3 reality neither potential nor ideal, but 
Kooks, continued on page 108 


Before you put 
your pencil to the plan, 
. measure the advantages 
of natural gas. 


S cilying gas in your architectural plan can make 


a huge difference. Clients know that for heating, water 
heating and large-tonnage air conditioning, gas is the 
most economical choice. Efficient gas not only reduces 
fuel usage, it lowers maintenance costs through longer 
equipment life. And its proven abundance makes gas 
the reliable energy source for the future. No other fuel 
goes such a long way to building client acceptance. 


à 


TEXAS GAS UTILITIES 


Circle 107 on Reader inquiry Card 


BOOKS 


Survey, continued from page 106 
actual, a world of things-in-themselves 
sven clearly.” Instead, he says, architects 
have been engaged in “a knowing and 
somewhat insolent manipulation of sym- 
bols at arm's length to create the proper 
message," reenacting or preenacting or 
joking about architecture, wanting so 
much to communicate that buildings 
have no opportunity to simply “be.” 
Benedikt recognizes thar such message- 
mongering is not unique to architecture, 
and that it arises out of deep feeling in all 
humans—"fear that we will he overcome 
by the dread muteness of abjeets and the 


Architects, says Benedikt, have 
been reenacting or preenacting or 
joking about architecture, wanting 
so much to communicate that 
buildings have no opportunity to 
simply “be.” 


heedlessness of nature." The problem, 
Benedikt persuasively argues, is that 
architecture is becoming little more than 
another manifestation of the ever-grow- 
ing work! of multi-media infotainment 
technology, which already promises to 
create convincing holographically pro 
jected experiences of buildings. 

Architects should focus on the numi- 
nous quality of buiklings, Benedikt says, 
creating architecture with four qualities: 
the presence to assert itsell or defer as 
architecture without being coy, garbled, 
or nervous; materiality, achieved by using 
materials that look and behave like what 
they are, without fakery or indetermi- 
nacy; an emptiness that both bespeaks an 
internal order and implies a purposeless 
inevitability; and an evptiness that is un- 
finished, pointing to the openness of liv- 
ing experience. 

Such a bald restatement misses all the 
pleasure of Benedikts prose: as Benedikt 
points out, sometimes there is no sulisti- 
tute for the real thing. For «Ti ctrebitee- 
tare of Reality is available at museum 
hookstores in Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
Houston, and will repay the reader mans 
times for rhe short time it takes to read. 


JWB 
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First-floor plan 
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Above: second floor; below: third floor 
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PROJECT Vlfurd Street Honc, 
Honstun 

CUENT inm F Stern 

ARCHITECT Ji Hirm F. Steri aul 


Íoacuttes, Houston 


IN PROGRESS 


A complex neighbor 
settles in gracefully 


ILFORD STREET HOUSE, soon to 

begin construction in a 1920s sub- 
urban neighborhood near the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Houston, realizes the po- 
tential inherent in a residence designed 
hy its owner. William F. Stern has made 
best use of the sometimes dangerous op- 
portunity to design a work that answers 
to no client, only its architect. 

The two-bedroom, 3,300-square-foot 
house Stern has designed for himself 
begins by honoring the original hut na 
longer enforceable covenants that estab- 
lished a 25-foor front yard setback and 
other restrictions and created a varied 
but consistent spatial neighborhood ex- 
perience. The three-story cypress-clad 
structure presents a jagged facade de- 
rived from a deliberately manipulative 
plan that turns and directs inhabitants 
toward views to the outside and toward 
the pieces of à growing contemporary- 
art collection inside. Rooms open out- 
ward to the north and south and are 
contained ta the east and west, adaptingr 
traditional ventilation patterns. 

The houses main elevation shows a 
delight in placing a diverse but propor- 
tionally related assortinent of windows 
within a clearly ordered visual frame- 
work that expresses the relative impor- 
tance of the internal spaces. Slatted wood 
awnings attach to their structural frame 
in a signature tensile manner above op- 
erable awning windows, 

Living and dining spaces make up the 
first floor, proceeding up à demising 
staircase to a library and study/second 
bedroom on tbe second floor, then the 
master bedroom, gallery, storage, and 
mechanical equipment on the third floor; 
This master bedroom in turn connects 
back to the entry hall, with à mezzanine 
that overlooks the second floor. RDT 


NOW AVAILABLE FREE TO ARCHITECTS 
RADIANT BARRIER DETAILS FOR INCLUSION IN YOUR PLANS 


IN THE NEW 


PARSEC MATERIAL INSTALLATION BOOK 


Let Parsec help you with our Thermo-Brite System of heat, air infiltration, and moisture control and 


technical assistance in design and implementation. 


FLAT ROOF DIL GEGE 


E "EN COTSTRLOT ON f»QmNcoD 
"membr RE'ROPLECT PANELS 


© Parsec. Inc. 1888 


We've done the preliminary work for you — over 
130 easy-to-read illustrated details separated into 
8 individual categories in a loose-leaf binder. It's 
the Parsec Material Installation Book, and it has 
been enthusiastically received by Architects all 
over Texas. Our DOE-2 computer program support 
and technical consultation are added benefits with 
its use. 


Of the 3,500 architects who have been offered 

the book 62% responded positively. Many were 
enthusiastic about the help for jobs in planning, 
and many others wanted the details for future use. 
Our statistics on this mailing were phenomenal. 
Only 3196 did not respond; 396 declined the offer, 
and 496 of the mail-outs were returned because of 
wrong addresses. 


One prominent Dallas architect wrote us as 
follows: "Although we have not used this type of 
technology before, and may or may not in the 
future, we are interested in reviewing the details 
and possible applications." 


Another architect told us that these details are a 
tool that has been needed for a long time. Many 
expressed appreciation for the time saved because 
clients are now asking for inclusion of radiant 
barriers in their plans. 


Because we feel so strongly that the use of radiant 
barriers will gain more and more acceptance in the 
future as people experience and understand the 
benefits they offer, we are continuing in our way to 
spread this new technology to the architects 
responsible for planning the structure. 


` Parsec representatives will be in Booth 714/716 at the TSA Products Exhibition in Fort Worth October 
27 -28. Drop by and visit with us. We would like to meet you. If you haven't already signed up for a 
book, you can do so there. If you are not attending the show, for more information call Nickey 
Naumovich, Sr., or Mike Rouse at (214) 341-6700 or toll free (800) 527 -3454. 


PARSEC, INCORPORATED, P. O. Box 551477, Dallas, Texas 75355-1477 
For more information, visit us at booth #774 in Fort Worth, 
or circle 4 109 an the Reader Inquiry Card. 


SCHOOLS 


Texas A&M initiates 
development chair 


A FOUR-PERSON advisory committee 
of real estate. professionals has 
pledged its support to a fundraising drive 
thar would create a $1-million endowed 


chair in land-development graduate 
studies at Texas A&M University. The 


chair would be part of a program leading 
toa Master of Science in Land Develop- 
ment through the College of Architec- 
ture. Despite the weakened "Texas econ- 
omy, college officials say, the academic 
program in land development is strong, 
due in part to its link to the industry. 


Tos F AUSTIN School of Architecture 
is currently conducting a Mexican 
studio, composed of 12 advanced design 


Renovate today with 21st Century tech- 
nology using Tech 21 panel systems. 
For more information call: 


Construction Exteriors 
3510 Dalworth * Arlington, TX 76011 
800/442-1578 

817/640-1644 


Congratulations TSA on 50 great years! 


For more information visit us at booth #226 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #108 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 


students who are working with Mexican 
architects and with a group of Mexican 
students to design upper-income hous- 
ing in Mexico City. Jorge Alessio Robles 
Landa of Legorreta Arquitectos and 
Mario Schjetnan Garduno of Grupo de 
Diseno Urbano are leading the studio, 
with visits from Ricardo Legorreta him- 
self as his schedule permits. 


Cu AND UPCOMING EXHIBITS itt 
the UT Austin School of Architec- 
ture include “A Photographic Survey of 
Central Texas Architecture and Land- 
scape,” a collection of photographs by 
Dana Norman, through Nov. 3; “Craft 
in Architecture," student work in con- 
junction with the recent “Craft in Build 

ing” symposium held by the Center for 
the Study of American Architecture, 
through Nov, L1; “Stairs,” photographs 
of stairs as * 
Henry S. Plummer of the University of 
Ilinois at Urbana-Champaign, Nov. 5- 
26; and “Professional Work of Dan 
Leary,” a survey of the UT Austin asso- 


‘architectural splendors,” by 


ciate professors projects from a private 
practice that spans more than 20 years. 


Master Distributor of American-Made 


&-inch End Block. Vue or Decora 6-inch Hedron Comer Units, Vue or Decora 


New Products from the Industry Leader 


We provide design and technical guidance . . . PC GlassBlock® products and 
accessory samples . . . and project quotations. 

Our years of glass block experience mean we can help you build with con- 
fidence . . . with one of today's most versatile construction materials. 


PC GlassBlock. is a registered trademark of Piltsburg Corning Corporation 


For more information, visit us at booth #226 in Fort Worth, 


or circle #108 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 


POGLASSBLOGK 


5" by 6" Glass Paver, Delphi Pattern 


j nf 9189-F WINKLER, HOUSTON, TX 77017 


MASONRY & GLASS 
SYSTEMS INC. 


P.O. BOX 87037, HOUSTON, TX 77287-7097 
PHONE: 713/944-9716 
FAX: 713/944-1723 


For event sponsorships, the Texas 
Society of Architects would like to 
thank: 


Hugh M. Cunningham, Inc., for its sponsorship 
of the reception for newly registered architects. 
PRAN, Inc., and Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, for the audio/visual presenta- 
tion at the Presidents' Gala. 

Featherlite Corporation, for its annual golf and 
tennis tournaments. 


Acme Brick and Ceramic Cooling Tower, for 
its annual breakfast. 


Kelly-Moore Paint Co., Inc., for its sponsorship 
of the TAC Century Club Reception. 


And for co-sponsorship of the Opening Night 
Welcome Reception: Carpet Services, 
Lightolier, Metro Blind & Shade, and Neal 
Associates-Structural Engineers. 


cial Acknowledgement 


For donating prizes for TSA's 
Annual Products Exhibition, 
our thanks to: 


GRAND PRIZE: 
American Airlines 
Two tickets to any U.S., Hawaii 
or Caribbean destination 


Southwestern Bell - Cordless “Freedom” phone 

Coronado Paint Company/Negley Division - 
Battery/AC-power portable b/w television 

U.S.G. Interiors, Ine. - Two infrared room meas- 
uring devices 

Southern Building Code Congress - Complete 
set of Standard Building Codes 

Dallas AIA Bookstore - $175 in selected books 

American Institute of Architects - Two registrations 
to the 1990 AIA convention in Houston 

Simpson Strong Tie - Leather aviator jacket 

Pavestone Company - 200 square feet of patio pavers 

Dean Lumber Company - 10 end table/step stool/sit- 
ting bench combinations 

RHW Industries - Software template with door/win- 
dow detailing 

CADworks - Transtector 15-amp SL-IV surge protector 

Southwest Terrazzo Assc. - Three black terrazzo table tops 

Long-McMichael, Inc. - Brass lever passage set, assorted 
hardware 

Houston Chapter/AIA - 1990 Host Chapter Party tickets 

Fort Worth Chapter/AIA | autographed copy of Cowtown Moderne, 
and 50th Anniversary T-shirt and mug. 

Roppe Rubber Corporation - Desk clock 


Devoe Paint Company | Six gallons exterior paint 
The Roof Tile & Slate Co. - Slate desk pen set and paperweight 


wis cl A 
Fort Worth 


Fort Worth Chapter/AIA 


NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Phe manufacturers and products listed in 
this issue will be exhibitors in TSA's 30th 
Annual Products Exhibition, Oct. 27 and 
28, at the Tarrant County Convention Cen- 
ter in bart Wirth. 


Fhe Fort Worth Chapter/ALA, host of 
the TSA Annual Meeting, 
will offer 30th Anniver- 
sary TSA coffee mugs 
and T-shirts, autographed 
copies of Cowtown Mad- 
erne, posters, and other 
Items. 
Visit booth 934 or circle 33. 


Timber Tech concentrates on the sales, 
engineering, manufacturing, delivery, 
and service of wood building compo- 
nents, principally roof trusses, Noor 
trusses, and wall panels. 


Visit booth 630 or circle reader inquiry 34. 


Among the products of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone are building distribu- 
tion systems, local area networks, local 
area video networks, and campus area 
networks. Services will also be exhibited. 


Visit booth 505 or circle reader inquiry 35. 


UP TO 


$60,000 


FOR YOUR WRISTWATCH! 


LITERATURE 


IBM Personal System/2 
include six models that respond to the 


computers 


bidding, billing, accounting, word-prac- 
essing, and other needs of companies, 
Visit booths 214, 215, 216, and 217 or circle 36. 


Liberty Forge offers custom-designed 
metalwork, using historic 
European techniques and 
high-tech. tooling in a 
wide variety of metals. 


Visit booth 620 or circle 37. 


Stucco Stone Products, 
Inc., has introduced the 
Pro-Fit!* system of man- 
ulactured stone veneers, 
designed te achieve a look 
of craftsmanship in an 
economical and modular 
stone system. 

Visit booths 905 and 907 or circle inquiry 38. 


Formica brand 2000X building products 
are surface materials with color and pat- 
tern that run through their entire thick 
nesses. 2000X ts sold as a practical mate 
rial that is tough and easily maintained. 


Visit booth 1214 or circle reader inquiry 39, 


New Dimension Printer, Feet- 
Inches-Sixteenths calculator 
uses patented 0-15 keyboard 


Bowman Tile's Corindo 


Construction Exteriors, Inc., has re- 
cently acquired Texas distribution rights 
for Stanor doors built from furniture- 
grade mahogany and featuring cempered 
beveled glass and precise Joints. 


Visit booth 226 ar circle reader inquiry 40. 


Tech 21, à subsidiary of 
Dryvit Systems, Ine., has 
announced its new light- 
weight panel systems, 
Fedderlite and Metalite, 
both designed for retrofit 
applications. 

Visit booth 228 or circle 41. 


Corindo, a Fiandre Ce- 
ramie Granite ™ 
Bowman Tile, resembles 
granite and comes in 10 
natural colors in either 
polished or slightly textured finishes. 
‘Two tile sizes and five trims are available. 


from 


45-7 


Visit booth 727 or circle reader inquiry 42. 

Association Administrators & Con- 
sultants, Inc.: TSA Group Insurance 
Service Organization for the VSA-spon- 
sored Group Life and Health Insurance 


If you calculate in feet-inches- 
sixteenths, this printing calcula- 
tor will eliminate costly errors. 


for quick, error-free data entry. 
Only three keystrokes required 


to enter 3ft. - 11in. - 13/16. 
Features five functions, four 
memories, thermal printing. 


$274.*5 


Two week trial period, 
money back guarantee 
VISA, MC, COD 


Boyd Calculator Co. 
6611 Burkett St. 
Houston, Texas 77021 
(800) 231-9920 


We buy fine, 
old wristwatches: 


Patek Philippe, Cartier, Rolex. 
Vacheron & Constantin, 
and others. 

Moon phase and 
chronograph functions 
more valuable! 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-284-4042 
Burt Finger/ IT'S TIME 
207 W. Hickory. Ste. 107 
Denton. Texas 76201 


namams 
Buann 
detest il: 
Gangan 
nannn 
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Program and the endorsed TSA Group 
Workers’ Compensation plan. 
Visit booth 1116 or circle reader inquiry 43. 


Insulation Express, Ine., is a multi-state 
distributor of fiberglass insulation. These 
products are available for residential, 
commercial, and industrial uses, 

Visit booth 1509 or circle reader inquiry 44. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co.'s Tru-Glazc- 
WB Water Base Epoxy is a two-package, 
chemically cured, water-thinnable epoxy 
coating Jor use as a hard, durable coating 
in a variety of high-use building types. 
Visit booth 319 or circle reader inquiry 45. 


Secure Inc. manufactures job-tested 
products for concrete performance. The 
Secure line includes curing compounds, 
acrylic, epoxies, polyurethane sealers, 
textured coatings, and water repellents. 
Visit booths 615 and 617 or circle inquiry 46. 


American Olean manufactures quality 
glazed tile, ceramic mosaics, and quarry 
tile, and is also a distributor of foreign 
tiles and installation products. 

Visit booth 416 or circle reader inquiry 47. 


Marvin Windows manufactures wood- 
and aluminum-clad wood windows and 
doors, available in 8,000 standard sizes 
and a virtually unlimited number of cus- 
tom shapes and sizes. 

Visit booths 229, 231, 328, and 330 


or circle reader inquiry 48. 


S.A. Maxwell Co.'s line of contract 
wallcoverings features the Essex brand, 
with an extensive selection of residential 
papers and vinyls as well as a collection 
of moldings and medallions. 

Visit booth 418 or circle wader inquiry 49. 


ProSoCo, Inc., is a manufacturer of 
chemical products for construction, with 
an emphasis on cleaning and protecting 
all types of masonry and concrete sub- 
strates. New coatings have been added. 
Visit hootb 311 or circle reader inquiry $0. 


For over 35 years, Peerless Products 
has designed and produced thermally 
efficient window systems for both com- 
mercial and residential applications. 
Visit booth 1406 ur circle reader inquiry 51. 


Isolite Corporation manufactures self- 
luminous, non-electric exit and safety 
signs, including the Decorator Series, 
designed expressly for use by architects. 
Visit booth 932 or circle reader inquiry 52. 


Secure Then Could Have 
Helped Acropolis Now. 


The Erechtheum on the Acropolis is a monument to 
mankind. However, if Secure products were available to 
architects in 401 B.C. the temple may have better weathered 
the sands of time. 


Secure products protect, waterproof, seal, bond, 
dustproof, cure, harden and coat concrete and many other 
materials used in construction. Secure's reputation for 
quality protection of buildings and bridges to walls and 
warehouse floors is time tested tough. 


For your next Greek temple, or any other concrete 
construction project, contact Secure today. 


Ss SECURE 


INCORPORATED 


1000 Lofland Drive, Waxahachie, Texas 75165 
214/937-0800 


For more information, visit us at booth #615 in Fort Worth, 
or circle #113 on the Reader Inquiry Card. 
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GAF 


ity 


GAF Building Materials Corporation 


B Commercial 
Roofing Systems 


B Modified Roofing 
Systems 


B Residential Roofing 


Visit our booth #426 at the $ 
50th Annual TSA Convention * 
Fort Worth, October 27-28 § 


For more information and an 
Architectural Binder, contact R.X. 
(Dick) Schmitt at 800/441-9351. 


Circle 115 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Firestops Smokeseals 
Fireproofing 


THE SOLUTION FOR 
PASSIVE FIRE PROTECTION 
PROBLEMS 


Visit us at the 
TSA Convention 
October 27-28, Booth #810 


Texas Firesrtop, Inc. 


14425 Tormey Chase Blvd 
Suite 350 
Houston, TX 77014 


713/583-7294 800/777-8393 


Circle 114 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Domtar Gypsum's quality. gypsum 
board and commercial partition systems 
are produced in 13 gypsum-hoard plants, 
which are located so as to service projects 
in a timely manner, 

Visit booth 507 or circle reader inquiry 53. 


Pioncer Plastics Corp. 
manufactures — Pionite 
Decorative Laminates, 
with high-pressure lami- 
nates in grades that in- 
clude general purpose, 
post-forming, vertical 
grade, Melcor lI (color- 
through), and Strata H 
(custom laminates). 
Visit heath 315 or circle 54. 


Carlisle Syn Tec Systems has provided 
single-ply roofing systems for over 30 
years. They include EPDM Sure-Seal 
(black) and Brite-Ply (white) membranes 
ani the new Llypalon-based [lyChoice. 
Visit hooth $19 or circle reader inquiry 35. 


Laticrete International provides instal- 
lation systems for ceramic tile and natu- 
ral stone, with single-source responsibil- 
ity for stam-proof grouts, exterior veneer 
systems, and acoustical underlayments. 


Visit booth 131 or circle render inquiry $6. 


Allwaste Asbestos Abatement of 
Houston, Inc., provides asbestos re- 
moval for commercial and industrial 
sites, drawing on 75 years of construc- 
uon and engineering experience. 


Visit booths 827 and 926 or circle inquiry $7. 


Expeditor Systems of Texas’ micro- 
processor-based electronic signal systems 
for medical amd dental practices handle 
patient How, staff communications, assis- 
rance/emergency calls, and more. 

Visit booth 825 or circle reader inquiry 58. 


Carter Holt Harvey USA Inc. manu- 
factures Decrabond” stone-chip-coated 
steel roofing tile and Colortile acrylic- 
color-coated steel roofing tile, both new 
to the U.S. but long-used worldwide. 


Visit booth 325 or circle reader inquiry 59. 


The International Conference of 
Building Officials publishes the Uwi- 
form Building Code, the Uniform Mechani- 
cal Code, the Uniform Code for the Abate- 
ment of Dangerous Buildings, and morc. 
Visit booth 13 or circle reader inquiry 60. 


‘The Texas Aggregates and Concrete 
Association provides assistance to archi- 
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The Cavallini Co., Inc. 


tects on the many uses of ready-mixed 
concrete for buildings, walks, drives, and 
parking arcas. 


Visit booth 616 or circle reader inquiry 61. 


The Cavallini Co., Inc.. in busines 
since 1953, designs, manufactores, and 
installs faceted, leaded, 
and beveled glass for 
churches. It also offers 
full restoration services. 


Visit booth 119 or circle 62. 


R.D. Sunshine Co. de- 
signs and installs shading 
systems for windows, atri- 
ums, and skylights. The 
systems are designed to 
maximize energy-clliciency while allow- 
ing excellent visibility. 


Visit hooth 10 30 ar circle reader inquiry 63. 


Fry Reglet products offered by Doug 
Harper & Co., Ine., and Maniscalco & 
Associates include plasrer, drywall, and 
acoustical mouldings. Fry also assists 
architects with site-specific adaptations. 
Visit booth 618 ar circle reader inquiry 64. 


Southwest ‘Terrazzo Association, Inc., 
is an organization of contractors and 
suppliers serving the construction indus- 
try with quality terrazzo installations and 
other scamless flooring systems. 

Visit booth 1015 or circle reader inquiry 65, 


Unibind North ‘Texas’ desk-top ther- 
mal-binding and documeni-finishing 
machines offer one-step, one-piece cov- 
ers for bound presentations without the 
usual cumbersome fasteners. 

Visit loath 830 or circle reader inquiry 66. 


Texas Art Supply stocks a full range of 
supplies for architects, designers, engi- 
neers, and draftsmen, including Kroy 
digital lettering systems, model supplies, 
and Mont Blanc writing instruments. 


Visit booth. 1128 or circle veader inquiry 67. 


Custom Building Products manufac- 
tures a complete line of mortars, mastics, 
cleaners, sealers, and finishes for the in- 
stallation of ceramic tile, along with 47 
colors of Polyblend™ tile grout. 


Visit booth 725 or circle reader inquiry 68. 


The Atrium Door & Window Com- 
pany manufactures wood doors and 
windows and locks: The Atrium Door’, 
The French. Classie™, The Atrium 
Window”, and The Atrium Lock". 

Visit booth 1012 or circle render inquiry 69. 


Joe Wallis Company, Inc., offers Re- 
public Storage Systems’ steel lockers and 
steel shelving and Debourgh Manufac- 
turing Co. all-welded steel lockers. 


Vicit booth 314 or circle reader inquiry 70. 


U.S. Intec, Ine., offers BRAI roofing 
and waterproofing sys- 
tems, along with a com- 
plete line af APP/SBS- 
system membranes and 
accessories, 

Visit booth 1112 or circle 71. 


Brekke Distributors 
handle Gyp-Crete Moor 
underlayments used for 
fire control, sound con- 
trol, and floor leveling, as 
well as Hubhellite scam- 
less flooring for use in alf food-prepara- 
ton areis. 


Visit haath 817 or circle reader inquiry 136. 


Carpenter Insulation & Coatings 
Company's Carpenter Roofing System 
is a fully warranted polyurethane system 
to protect and insulate residential work. 


Visit booth 320 or circle reader inquiry 89. 


Seal Manufacturing, Inc. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Dean Lumber Ca. has marketed spe 
cialty lumber products for over 50 years. 
It produces DRICON fire-retardant 
treated lumber and plywood that meet 
codes for noncombustible materials 
Visit booth 1216 or irele reder inquiry 74 


Scal 


lne., has manufactured 


Manufacturing, 


custom store fixtures anil 

commercial case goods 

since 1954. hs plant han 

dles wood, applied fin 

ishes, glass, laminates, 

metal, and installation. 
Visit booth $259 


or arce reader inquiry 73 


FibreCem Corporation 
has introduced new non 


asbestos, fiber-cement architectural 
building panels for interior and exterior 
applications. They are non-toxic and 
have high impact resistance. 


Visit booth. 321 or circle reader inquiry 75. 


USG Interiors, Ine., is a nianufacturer 
af interior systems, including acoustical 
tile and panels, ceiling suspension sys- 


terns, relocatable wal] systems, and access 
floor systems, 
Visit hootbs 717 and 719 ar circle inquiry Th, 


Kreonite, Inc., designs and manufac- 
tures a complete line of products for 
photographic and graphic-art facilities. 
lts installations, services, and products 
are offered nationwide. 


Visit hootb 913 or circle reader inquiry 77. 


Thoro System Products offers archi- 
tectural coatings and cementitious coat- 
ings for above- and below-grade water- 
proofing. In its line are patching prod- 
ucts, bonding agents, and clear sealers. 


Visit buotb 903 ar circle reader inquiry 78. 


Carpenter Insulation & Coatings Co. 
provides polyurethane foam insulation 
and elastomeric coating systems. 


Visit booth 320 or circle reader inquiry 79. 


Allied Marketing Services represents 
several brick and ceramic-tile manufac- 
turers in the Southwest, including Stark 
Ceramics, Seneca Tile, St. Joe Brick 
Works, and Watkins Brick & Tile. 


Visit booth 823 or circle reader inquiry 80. 


The 
TEXAS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
in Cooperation with the 
TEXAS HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
IS ISSUING a 

e CALL FOR 


1990 TEXAS ARCHITECTURE FOR HEALTH DESIGN AWARDS 


PURPOSE lhis pogram has been created to promote 


public interesi in health-related architecture. and fo recognize 


excellence in design 


ELIGIBILITY AND AUTHORSHIP ^y 


Overnight beds. such as physicians ollices 


Centers 


OUTPATIENT CARE: i nu projects with no 


urgicenters 
imaging centers. climes HMOS and suburban primary care 


ENTRIES 


ol the project, no later Than March 20, 1990 


ubmil 8 copies of an B^ x 10" black and white glossy photo 


Winners will prepare 40° x 40" boards Io be exhibited at 


the 1990 TSA and THA meetings. and information will be 
released io hore town newspapers and publications. The 


completed architectural or interior architecture project with a 
major heallh- related component located in Texas, or designed 
by à Texas firm is eligible. Projects must have been completed 
with an occupancy permit dated prior 10 November 1, 1989 and 
cannot have been completed prior to January 1, 1985 

All entries shall be projects designed by TSA members 
Entries are eligible even though the submitting architect or 
interior designer may not be the sole participant in the design 


CATEGORIES Awas may be given in any or all ol 
the following calegones 
HOSPITAL DESIGN: i include any type of 


acule care or inpatient care projects located in a hospital, ar 
the design of a hospital 


MEDICAL SPECIALTY DESIGN: |) ^ 


clude projects wilh à very specialized focus, such as pediatric 
psychiatric, research, or medical technology designs 


LONG TERM CARE: to include nursing homes 
skilled or handicapped, extended care facilities housing for 
the retarded and the like 


INTERIORS: io include any bealli related project 


whose prrmicipat fecus is the design ol interior space. graphics 


ad. furrstings 


HEALTH AND WELLNESS: lo include any 
preventive medicino Facility. health clubs. aerobics centers 
athletic clubs and other projects whose principal focus is the 
maintenance of health 


SUBMISSION Upon payment of an entry fee ($100, 
project/category) postmarked no later than November 20 
1989, each entrant will recevo a packet wilh the submission 
requirements and a dala sheet (0 be returned wit the submis 
son. All necessary forms will be provided 


AWARDS AND AWARD WINNERS |): 
winners will be notified in March 1990. Certificates will be 
presented to Ihe designers and owners of the winning project: 
at à banquet during Ihe 1990 Texas Hospital Association 
Convention in San Antonio 

To delray display and publicity costs, the winners will be 
assessed $250 for each award winning project and must 


award winners will be published m Texas Architect magazine itt 
the Summer of 1990 


ENTRY FEE An erry lee of $100 is required tor each 
projeti submitted. Submission of one project in more thar one 
category requires an entry fee for each category in which the 
project is Submitled Fees must be postinarked no tater (han 
November 20, 1989. Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the Texas Society of Architects, 1400 Norwood 
liwet. Austin. Texas 78701. No entry Ire will be unded 


SCHEDULE 

November 20, 1989 Entry tees must De postmarked 

January 25, 1990 Submission must be postmarked 
February 1990) Jury review, notilication ol winners 

March 20. 1990 Publicity photos and assessment check 
due at TSA 

Announcement ol winners t coincide with 
THA Convention 


June 1990 
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LITERATURE 


n5 


NEW PRODUCTS AND LITERATURE 


CADworks, Inc., distributes solid-state 

surge-protectors from "Eranstectar Sys- 

tems to protect sensitive electronies. 
Visit booth 1124 or circle reader inquiry 81. 


American Marazzi Tile, Ine., manulac- 
tures and imports an extensive, «diverse 


American Marazzi Tile, Inc. 


line of quality ceramic tile. 


Visit banth 324 or circle reader inquiry 72. 


Wood-Mode custom kitchen cabinetry 
features hand-rabbed finishes, special 


5 
> ya 
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storage cabinets, and craftsmanship, with 

a wide range of styles, all built to order 

and backed by 50 years of experience. 
Visit booth 1010 ar circle reader inquiry 82. 


Automatic Door Systems provides 
sales, installation, and servicing of Hor- 
ton Automatics sliding, swinging, and re- 
volving doors, including an automatic 
stainless steel sliding door. 

Visit booth 929 or circle reader inquiry 84. 


ASC Pacific, Inc., supplies steel roll- 
formed architectural panels, structural 
standing-seam roof systems, cladding 
panels, and structural subframing to the 
construction market. 


Visit booth 513 or circle reader inquiry 8$. 


GAF Building Materials Corp., an in- 
tegrated roofing manufacturer, whose 
GAF roofing products are available 
throughout the U.S., employs approsi- 
mately 2,500 people in 13 plants. 


Visit hooth 426 or circle reader inquiry 86. 


The Roof Tile and Slate Company, 
the largest slate distributor in the South 
and Southwest, distributes slate flooring 


direct from quarries, including Pizarras 
Samaca S/A tile from Spain. 
Vixit booth 436 or circle reader inquiry 87. 


Connor Flooring, Inc., carries Mondo 
studded floor coverings in rubber, slate, 
and smooth-finish varieties, all for high- 
use areas and all with a wide range of 
colors available. 

Visit booth 83$ or circle reader inquiry 88. 


Taliq’s Varilite Vision Panels create inte- 
rior windows thar change from clear ro 
an opaque creamy white at the touch of a 
button by utilizing liquid-crystal tech- 
nology for selective privacy and security. 
Visit booth 531 ar circle reader inquiry 120. 


Parsec, Inc., manufactures aluminized 
heat-radiation barriers for wall and roof 
systems, high-perm exterior building 
wrap, vapor harriers, and exterior sealing 
tape: the Parsee Thermo-Brite System. 
Visit booths 714 aud 716 or circle inquiry 121. 


Pavestone Co., manufacturer of con- 
crete interlocking pavers, offers archi- 
tects a wide variety of paving options 
suitable for residential, commercial, and 


INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC UTILITY 
SERVICE AREAS IN TEXAS 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


1. Central Power & Light Co. (CSW) 
Corpus Christi, Tx. (512) 881-5300 
2. El Paso Electric Co. 
El Paso, Tx. (915) 543-5711 
3. Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Beaumont, Tx. (409) 838-6631 
4. Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Houston, Tx. (713) 228-9211 
5. Southwestern Electric Power Co. (CSW) 
Shreveport, La. (318) 222-2141 
5. Southwestern Electric Service Co. 
Jacksonville, Tx. (214) 586-9851 
7. Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Amarillo, Tx. (806) 378-2121 
8. Texas-New Mexico Power Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tx. (817) 731-0099 
9. TU Electric 
DP&L Division, Dallas, Tx. (214) 698-7000 
TES Division, Ft. Worth, Tx. (817) 336-9411 
TPL Division, Dallos, Tx. (214) 954-5000 
10. West Texas Utilities (CSW) 
Abilene, Tx. (915) 674-7000 


industrial applications. 
Visit booth $25 or circle reader iuquiry 122. 


Roppe Rubber Corp. manufactures 
rubber and vinyl wall base, raised-design 
foor tile, stair treads, nosings and acces- 
sories, adhesives, and Rop-cord tire tile. 
Visit booth 1024 or circle reader inquiry 123. 


"That Exceptional One" commemo- 
rates the 100th anniversary of the elec- 
ton of the first woman, Louise Bethune 
of Buffalo, N.Y., to membership in the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Visit booths 803, 805, 807, 902, 904, and 906 


or circle reader inquiry 124. 


Therma Foam, Ine., offers roof insula- 
tion for single-ply systems, insulation 
board for exterior insulation systems, architec- 
tural shapes and signs, and energy-effi- 

cient R-control insulated panels. 
Visit booth 317 ar circle reader iuquiry 12$. 


TAMKO manufactures a complete line 
of residential and commercial asphalt 
roofing products. TAM-CADD, its in- 
teractive roof-specifying software, has 
just been released. 

Visit hooth 624 or circle reader inquiry 126. 


Maxim Engineers, Inc., provides con- 
struction-materials testing, geotechnical 
investigation, and environmental services 
including asbestos consulting, analytical 
testing, electron microscopy, and more. 


Visit booth 1033 or circle reader inquiry 127. 


Cold Spring Granite Co. is a fabricator 
of granite praducts for structural and 
landscape applications, operating 29 
quarries throughout North America and 
producing 26 colors in 7 distinct finishes. 


Visit booth 1114 or circle reader inquiry 128. 


Southwest Research Institute has heen 
engaged in fire research for over 30 
years. SwRI provides third-party certifi- 
cation, listing, and labeling with follow- 
up inspections for safety compliance. 
Visit booth 629 or circle reader inquiry 129. 


Thennalite” from American Construc- 
tion Products, Inc., is a polystyrene 
forming system that promises consider- 
ahle cost savings over conventional 
methods or block construction. 

Visit booth 1119 ar circle reader inquiry 130. 


Assurance Services, Ine., specializes in 
professional liability insurance for design 
professionals, including the TSA-en- 
dorsed program. It has provided counsel 


to architects since 1U81, 
Visit booth 112% or circle reader inquiry 13. 


Resdoor Co., Ine., supplier of Weather 
Shield wood windows and doors, now 
offers the QUIK-CAD computer product 
specification system, which operates un- 
der AutoCAD Release 10, 


Visit bomb 1013 or circle reader inquiry 132. 


Lanier Worldwide Business Systems, 
Inc., provides ME project-management 
and accounting solutions utilizing ACCI 
software, along with support for desk- 
top publishing and PC networking. 

Visit booth 831 or circle reader inquiry 133. 


RHW Industries demonstrates CAD 
programs for specifying Andersen Win- 
dows and Patio Doors, available in High 
Performance Sun Glazine, designed for 
leas to maximize energy savings. 


Visit hooth 721 or circle reader iuquiry 134. 


Watershed Products Company, Ine., 
manufactures waterproofing products for 
interior and exterior wood, masonry, 
concrete, and other porous materials. 
Visit hooth 911 or circle reader inquiry 135. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


Timberline Sofrware 


ACCOUNTING & ESTIMATING 
Rated 2 to 1 over competitors 


FREE 


Installation/Training/Support/Upgrades 
| : ur 
Architecture & Engineering Firms 
Construction & Property Managers 


VERSATILE SOFTWARE 
713-688-3003 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


THE FULLER GROUP - o national leader in recruit- 
ment and placement of design professionals, has 
opportunities for designers, project archilects/ 
managers, spec wrilers, business managers, and all 
engineering disciplines. Serving the recruitment 
needs of architeclure, engineering and interior 
design firms on a national and regional basis, we 
strive io meet your requirements regarding compen- 
sation, areas of professional responsibility and 
building type experience. Our gool is to make the 
perfect malch between client firm and candidate. 
Contact Ruth or Dave Fuller, THE FULLER GROUP 
INC., 5252 Westchester, Suite 275, Houston, 
Texas 77005, (713) 663-6073 
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MUSINGS 


The Last Effort 


By Dave Braden, FAIA 


HEN JERRY JONES "retired" Tom 
Landry, I began to get the pic- 

ture. It became clearer in June when I 
got an invitation from Louis Rosseti, 
FAIA, of Detroit to join a group of *dis- 
tinguished architects” on a trip to Beijing 
about the same time everybody else was 
leaving. Nobody has to tell Braden how 
to handle a hot horseshoe; someone was 
telling me, “You're staying on too long!" 
While I have been known to get that 
same communication from audiences 
everywhere, ard yet stand out there de- 
liberarely and do another 20 minutes, T 
think it is best not to abuse the kind and 


When Jerry Jones "retired" Tom 
Landry, | began to get the picture. 
Nobody has to tell Braden how to 
handle a hot horseshoe. 


gentle readers of TA any longer. It is 
always wise to stop before the stretch 
marks begin to show. 

‘Ten years ago this column wandered 
to the back pages of Tèxas Architect, and it 
is an understatement to say it has been 
fun to have been selected to seriously 
probe the soft underbelly of the species 
architectus bamaaus Vor humor. Our pro- 
fession is a goldmine of trials, tribula- 
tions, inequities, and absurdities for any- 
one with a satirical eye. T'he mission 
here has simply been to isolate the archi- 
tectural hinny bone. 

The small slings and arrows of this 
column have been designed only to let 
architeets enjoy their station in life more. 
While architecture is unquestionably 
one of the world’s omnipotent forces, it 
does have its lighter side. In all probabil- 
ity, Musings’ modicum of success is best 
measured by the enormous quantity of 
respondent mail l've received. 1 am 
pleased that over the years 1 have been 
able to acknowledge each letter with a 
heartfelt personal nate and, on occasion, 
even a small gift! 

There is more than a little doubt that 
Musings has become a major critical 
force in shaping America’s future and its 
built environment, at least when com- 
pared to the commentary of Paul Gold- 
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berger in The New York Times, and our 
own David Dillon in the Dallas Morning 
News. Constrained only by the mores of 
social decency, however, we have had the 
temerity, the audacity, and the courage to 
tell it like it is. A quick review of columns 
past indicates only that all opinions and 
factual errors published in Musings have 
been, of course, intentional, and repre- 
sent a personal artistic choice. 

Thus it is in all probability appropriate 
on the oceasion of the Texas Society of 
Architects’ golden anniversary and this 
special issue of Tèxas Architect that I retire 
Musings, while celebrating and reflect- 
ing on society glorious dubious achieve- 
ments of the past decade. Retrospection 
is to a certain degree pleasurable, espe- 
cially if you have absolutely no idea 
where the future is taking you. 

The "Büs have been a decade whose 
only architectural constant has been 
change: in philosophy, in design, and in 
practice. Architects have been intro- 
duced simultaneously to an obsession 
with marketing as à route to survival and 
to a liability and litigation crisis that as- 
sures their untimely demise. We have 
scen the phasing out of the good-old- 
boy network and the introduction of 
qualifications-based selection processes 
that exclude the new, small, or unique 
practitioner from any possibility of ac- 
quiring a project of significant size. De- 
sign teams today are usually required to 
include minority- and woman-owned 
firms, and if you don’t have a CAD sys- 
tem you might as well be an Amish in 
Manhattan. Good? Bad? | don't know. 


Just change. 


Many of us in these times of rampant 
social ills, misappropriation, imminent 
ecological disaster, and economic catas- 
trophy are having a tough time finding a 
hero. We don’t know whether to lavish 
our admiration on Michael Graves or 
Yassir Arafat (although choosing the lat- 
ter indicates a complete contradiction of 
everything you've ever been told about 
the value of good grooming). 

In design some have grasped for glitz, 
while others have retreated to historic 
preservation. We have waltzed through 
pomo to neo-trad and are now dipping 
into deconstructivism. As for me, | have 


become convinced at last that more is 
more. Fm still wondering whar contextu- 
alism really means and why art deco ever 
made a comeback. At least the past 10 
years have estahlished that heauty and 
ugliness come in all styles. Even frozen 
music can sulTer a meltdown. 

There was a temptation in this last lit- 
erary missile to dredge previous attempts 
for little nuggets of wisdom, if any could 
be found, and reprint them as a small 
anthology, but that thought was cast 
aside to remind you only of our purpose 
in being here in the first place. Garrison 
Keillor once said," Humor is a knife, and 
what it cuts off doesn't grow back right 
away." When it does grow back, the 
hope here is that it will be in à newer, 
better, and more beautiful form. 

Perhaps vou are asking why Braden 
has elected to fade away. Is he out of soap 
now that the architects of Texas have a 
practice acr and may lose the “fear glue” 
that has held TSA together for 50 years? 

Doesn't he care to editorialize about 
the environmental danger of the '90s 
that is sure to arise when all those bean- 
bag chairs we bought in the '605 and cast 
off into sanitary landfills in the ‘80s erupt 
into a giant cloud of methane? 

Isn't he worried that dogs may take 
over the legislature and elect a governor 
of their own? 

Is he leaving for commercial reasons, 
perhaps to become a clean-up humorist 
for the National Enquirer, the Green 
Sheet, or “Bigger” Homes & Gardens? 

Has 74 cast him aside for the services 
ofa prolocutor who is younger, more 
articulate, photogenic, and forceful, but 
not nearly as strident? 

‘The answer is “none of the above.” 
However, you might look for his con- 
tinuing efforts in your grocers dairy case 
under “Grade A Large.” 

It’s heen fun. And please keep those 
cards and letters comin’. 

Farewell, so long, aul wiedersehn, au 
revoir, adios, ciao, arrivederci bebe, and 
goodbye. 


Dave Braden, FALA, is principal of the Dal- 
las firm Dabl/Braden/PTM, luc. 


A Designer's Dream. With 
these four NEW colors, you 
now have 10 Corian stone 
look-alikes to create with. 
Specify Corian ... the 
Original Solid Miracle. 
Backed by a 10-year 
Warranty from DuPont. 


1-800-392-5131 


SOLID MIRACLE FROM DU PONT 


stributed By: The Conrad Company 
5150 Sommermoeyer, Bulle 100 + Heu 
110 Hutton Dr., Suite 108 * Cartitem 


41 * 713/896-0932 
+ 214/620-2822 Circle 103 on Reader Inquiry Card 


Now Available from Carter Holt 
Harvey — COLORTILE 

Gives you the same benefits of Decrabond 
without the stone surface, at a reduced cost. 
Choose from several baked acrylic color coats 
or ask about our custom color service. Color- 
tile also carries a 30-year warranty. 


D 


CARTER HOLT HARVEY USA INC. 
7198 Mykawa Road 

Houston, TX 77033 

713/645-6074 

FAX 713/645-2414 


Decrabond and Colortile are sold directly to and 
installed by manufacturer-certilied, licensed dealers 


VES. ga 


With its new Decrabond roofing system, this 
congregation can believe in no leaks— ever. 


Decrabond® Permanent. Maintenance- 
free. The ideal design alternative for 
commercial, institutional or residential 
applications. 

Decrabond features a tile profile, 
complimentary to many architectural 
styles, and an acrylic bonded granulated 
stone surface in natural colors that main- 
tains its good looks under any environ- 
mental condition. 

Engineered from 26-gauge galva- 
nized steel, Decrabond has a low weight 
factor (150 lbs./100 sq. ft.) It delivers 
maximum strength and durability, and in 
new construction, reduces the need for 
costly additional roof framing. In rehab 
work, a cost-effective truss system is usu 
ally all that is needed to accommodate 
flat roof sections, and most existing 
pitched roofs need not be torn off. 

Decrabond installs quickly and 
cleanly, and will meet all your design 


Circle 104 on Reader Inquiry Card 


and performance criteria. Believe ít. 
Call today for your free technical data 
and sample package. 


Minimum 3:12 pitch up to a vertical 
aspect and 20 tiles/100 sq. ft. 
Hurricane/cyclone wind-tested 
Effectively withstands hail and is 
impervious to fire 

Overlapping, interlocking, and leak- 
proot even in wind-driven rain. 
Won't chip, peel, crack or fade 
Maximum corrosion and mildew 
resistance . 
Approved by Southern Building 
Congress, ICBO, UL and ASTM 
Manufactured and warranteed hy 
CHH, a multi-million dollar inter- 
national corporation and used 
world-wide. 


